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Lord, Teac 


TT" EARLY DISCIPLES of Jesus never asked 
a greater boon of their Master than “Lord, 
teach us to pray.” 

As they sought to discover the secret of his 
power over them and others, they must have 
found it in his power with God. They were 
not unaware of his frequent and long vigils 
in prayer; they early learned that his praying 
was different from that of people who prayed 
to be seen of men. No wonder that they be- 
sought their Master, ““Teach us to pray.” 

After nineteen centuries his disciples need 
to learn anew the Master’s secret in prayer. 
In such critical times as ours, those who pro- 
fess to be his disciples ought to put the early 
disciples’ entreaty foremost. 

We need to learn the divine science of 
prayer, in which ascertained facts are con- 
vincingly arrayed. Prayer itself is a fact; its 
laws should be as real to us as the laws of the 
material universe. True prayer is also an 
art, a divinely bestowed art. The art of prayer 
should glow with significance and beauty. 
Prayer, to him, was power; it ought to be and 





h Us to Pray 


it may be with us. A miracle of transforma- 
tion could be wrought if the Church today 
would put prayer first. 

Our sanctuaries may be filled with people 
thrilled with pulpit eloquence and choral ar- 
tistry; they may be as busy as beehives with 
the activities and intricacies of organization. 
But unless prayer has released it, there will be 
no power. “‘When they had prayed,” we read, 
“the place was shaken.” How many of our 
churches are “shaken”—shaken loose from 
inept traditions and from paralyzing conform- 
ity to the “wisdom of the world,” from pride 
and unbelief? 


Onxy the Holy Spirit can do that and only 
when his people are “willing in the day of his 
power.” How many of us have received diplo- 
mas from the school of prayer? We are all 
mere beginners in that school. There are won- 
derful, surprising lessons God is waiting to 
teach those who make prayer not a pharisaic 
form but a vital, daily, and triumphant ex- 


perience. 


Tibhar, Mrarn. Gulf 


WILLIAM HrirRAM FOULKES 
Pastor emeritus, First Presbyterian Church, 


Newark, New Jersey 
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PRESBYTERIAN Lire is highly fortunate 
to be able to reproduce here a hitherto 
unpublished piece of Lincolniana from the 
memoirs of William O. Stoddard, Lin- 
coln’s private secretary during the War. 
(“Lincoln Asks ‘Why?’”—page 8.) Mr. 
Stoddard was editor of the Central IIli- 
nois Gazette, credited with making the first 
nomination of the Illinois lawyer for the 
presidency. Later, the young editor was 
brought to Washington and served on the 
White House staff until after Lincoln’s 
death. 

Mr. Stoddard’s account of Willie Lin- 
coln’s death is part of the memoirs he 
kept for his own family; they were made 
available to PRESBYTERIAN LiFe by his 
son, William O. Stoddard, Jr. The latter 
is a resident of Detroit, where he is sales 
representative for several eastern firms, 
and is a member of the Woodward Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. Coincidentally, the 
book, Lincoln and the Preachers (reviewed 
on page 6) is dedicated to him. 


The Reverend Kenneth Reeves, 
who wrote “Our Church on the Campus” 
(page 24) is director of the Department 
of Student Work of 
the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. He 
has charge of the 
work — described in 
his article—which is 
carried on by West- 


minster Foundations 
at more than 100 non- 
church-related col- 


leges and universities. As an undergradu- 
ate at Hastings College, Nebraska, Ken 
Reeves was president of the college 
YMCA, and after he was graduated from 
Auburn Seminary, the Y wanted him to 
resume student work. He declined in or- 
der to stay with the Church—now the 
Church has him back in student work. 
But he’s quite content with the assign- 
ment—says students these days have a 
seriousness about them not typical of his 
generation. He regards the campus as the 
“great missionary frontier of our time.” 














The editorial on the opposite page, 
“Lord, Teach Us to Pray,” is written by 
Dr. William Hiram Foulkes, pastor 
emeritus of the Old First Church of New- 
ark, New Jersey, and Moderator of the 
149th General Assembly (1937). 

This issue’s “Meditations” (page 4), on 
“God Can Change Your Life,” is by the 
Reverend Lawrence MacColl Hor- 
ton, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Noroton, Connecticut. 


As our general manager, Robert J. 
Cadigan, says in “Facing the Facts of 
Presbyterian Life” (page 12), the question 
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we most frequently hear is “How’s the 
magazine coming along?” In the sincere 
belief that people really want to know, in 
this informal report he chats with them on 
matters close to his heart and, we hope, to 
the hearts of all subscribers. 


When we were groping for the right 
word to describe Dr. Benjamin J. Bush 
(“This You Did”—page 29) we thought, 
and quite logically, of 
“The Burning Bush.” 
If ever there was a 
man burning with en- 
ergy, enthusiasm and 
Christian zeal, it is 
Benjamin Bush. He 
returned this fall from 
Geneva, where he 
served as staff mem- 
ber of the Department of Reconstruction 
and Inter-Church Aid of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, and as coordinator for a 














aw 


staff of seven Presbyterians working in 
France, Czechoslovakia, Germany, and 
Portugal. Now he is on a barnstorming 
mission over the country telling the story 
of the work in Europe to churches and 
presenting the Sacrificial Meal Plan. 


The Cover pictures the Westminster 
Church at the College of Wooster, whose 
place on the campus is described in “A 
Christian College” (page 27). The article 
on Wooster illustrates the role filled by 
the church-related colleges. (Photo by 
Larry Williams) 


The Next Issue brings a profile of 
Moderator Jesse H. Baird written at the 
request of PRESBYTERIAN Lire by his son, 
Paul. In observance of Brotherhood Week, 
this issue will feature a realistic essay, 
“The Four Equalities” by the Reverend 
G. Lake Imes, field representative of the 
Board of National Missions. 
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God Can Change Your Life 


SMALL Boy in our Church School told 

his parents recently that he had de- 
cided he didn’t like God. When asked 
why, he explained that for some months 
now he had been going to God’s house 
every week, and he had never even seen 
God. All he had seen was Mr. Horton. 
If God wasn’t polite enough to be in His 
house he didn’t like Him. True, no man 
has seen God at any time, save as He is 
seen in the face of Jesus Christ. But you 
see the results of God’s activity in lives 
that are changed. 

It is not an easy job for God to change 
the lives of people. Our human nature is 
stubborn and resists the assaults of good. 
So difficult is it that Paul expressed it in 
these vivid words, “I am made all things 
to all men, that I might by all means save 
some.” (I Corinthians 9:22.) It took all 
means to save even some. No one of us 
finds it easy to be a real Christian, a full 
Christian. The trouble is that we become 
Christians in some little compartment of 
our lives, and we mistake being a Christian 
in one small area for being a Christian in 
all areas. 

All of us have many blind spots into 
which we have never allowed the light of 
Christ to shine. For example, it is easy 
enough to be shocked by racial discrimi- 
nation in South Africa or in our national 
capital and never to see it in our own 
community. There are various segments 
of life in which you may act like a Chris- 
tian and think like a Christian—regular 
public worship, faithful Bible reading, 
daily prayer, tithing, consideration for all 
those with whom you walk on the varied 
ways of life, respect and tolerance for 
those with whom you differ—but never 
mistake being a Christian in one segment 
of life for being a Christian in all of life. 
God is anxious to change all of your life, 
but that change often comes by stages. 
Have you ever stopped to ask yourself, “In 
what respect am I a better Christian today 
than I was a year ago?” 

The Bible tells a fascinating story of 
the many and varied ways in which God 
worked in those days that by all means 
some might be saved. The scripture read- 
ings which follow tell that story. There is 
Lydia, whose heart the Lord gently op- 
ened, the Macedonian jailor whom it took 
an earthquake to change, the 3.000 men of 
Pentecost who at Peter’s preaching of the 
cross were pricked in their hearts, and 
there was the lame beggar at the Gate 
Beautiful who was won by results, what 
he could actually see happen 


Then there was the treasurer of Ethi- 
opia whose life was changed when the 
Scriptures were explained to him, and 
those who practiced curious arts who were 
moved by fear to change their way of 
life. There were some like Agrippa who 
were almost persuaded but not quite, and 
there were still others who needed to be 
taken gently by the hand and brought to 
Christ, as the disciple Andrew did to those 
with whom he came in contact. There 
were some like Paul who had blinding ex- 
periences, and still others who were moved 
by quiet reason and by a better under- 
standing. God was working in all these 
various ways to change the hearts of stub- 
born men, to help them to obey the com- 
mand of Jesus, “Follow Me.” 

Are there areas of your life in which 
you would like to be more of a Christian? 
If so, it is encouraging to know that God 
is always working through all means to 
help you. You never face the struggle 
alone. The very fact that you feel this 
compulsion to be better is proof that God 
is already at work. It is a necessity not 
of your own choosing, but laid upon you. 


Prayer—Help us, 0 God, to amend our 
lives in every way that is pleasing to 
Thee and more under the spirit of Jesus 
Christ Thy son. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: By All Means to Save Some 
I Corinthians 9:16-27 
Second Day: Whose Heart the Lord Opened 
Acts 16:9-24 
Third Day: It Took an Earthquake 
Acts 16:25-40 
Fourth Day: Pricked in the Heart 
Acts 2:14-41 
Fifth Day: Through the Scripture 
Acts 8:26-40 
Sixth Day: The Lame Walk 
Acts 3:1-11 
Seventh Day: Whereas I was Blind Now 
I See 
John 9:1-7, 24-25 
Eighth Day: Moved by Fear 
Acts 19:13-20 
Ninth Day: Almost Persuaded 
Acts 26:24-32 
Tenth Day: Brought by Another 


John 1:35-42 

Eleventh Day: A Light from Heaven 
Acts 9:1-9 

Twelfth Day: The Persuasion of Reason 
Acts 17:1-4 


Thirteenth Day: By Better Understanding 
Acts 18:24-26 

Fourteenth Day: Follow Me 
Matthew 8:18-22; 9:9 


—LAWRENCE MacCa.ti Horton 
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The Voice of the Church 

« Your stimulating symposium (P.L., Dec. 
11) seemed to me to overlook the fact 
that “The Church and Politics” generally 
means “The Preacher and Politics” since, 
in actual ecclesiastical practice, the voice 
of the “Church” on political and economic 
matters is almost exclusively the voice of 
the clergy. 

That such a voice is not, by our Prot- 
estant standards, the Church at all could 
be more easily passed over if, in speaking 
as the Church, our clergy somewhat made 
up in political and economic insight what 
they lack in ecclesiastical authority. As 
instances too numerous to mention un- 
happily reveal—one of the latest and most 
ill-conceived being the Amsterdam state- 
ment on capitalism—the clergy, far from 
revealing special insight, frequently, and to 
the weakening of the moral force of Prot- 
estantism, stand in the succession, not of 
Hosea, but of Ephraim, “the cake not 
turned.” 

The most striking fact about our con- 
temporary democratic society is its plan- 
lessness. We've got laws for almost every- 
thing. But we still don’t know where we’re 
going. I do not believe it is from lack of 
wisdom in devising policies to implement 
our principles that democratic politics is 
today most grievously suffering, but rather 
from lack of principles to implement. 

If the influence of the Church is so 
often negligible, couldn’t it be because 
of too great preoccupation with the means, 
when it is a clear-cut, contagious, impell- 
ing message as to ends that constitutes 
our greatest political need? And isn’t that 
kind of message the first business of the 
Church and the only political business it is 
uniquely qualified to conduct? 

—STANLEY HicH 
Roving Editor 
The Reader’s Digest 
« The symposium on the Church and poli- 
tics bears a united witness to the respon- 
sibilities Christians have in political and 
social fields. There is an equally united 
rejection of the idea that any church has 
a place in partisan politics. It seems to 
me that such differences as did appear be- 
tween the writers (for example, Dr. Ma- 
cartney’s question concerning the Mundt 
bill) are not on the principle of whether 
or not the General Assembly should ex- 
press itself on critical issues, but on the 
competence of the General Assembly to 
speak on certain issues. 

We are of one mind—the Church must 
not be dumb but must, after careful re- 
search and hard thinking, come to a course 
of recommended action consistent with 
our Christian faith. If the good spirit and 
sound judgment revealed in these articles 
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prevail throughout our Church, it is quite 
evident that we will discharge our respon- 
sibilities as citizens of our Christian de- 


mocracy. —Rev. PAUL NEWTON POLING 
Secretary, Division of Social Education 
and Action, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Overstatement 

« In the December 11 issue of PRESBYTE- 
RIAN LIFE mention was made of “The Or- 
ganization to Encourage People to Quit 
Organizations.” 

I had no intention of starting an “or- 
ganization.” The OEPQO was simply a 
device to sharpen up a sermon point. How- 
ever, radio and press throughout the na- 
tion picked up the idea and, judging from 
fan mail, there apparently is a strong re- 
action among many Americans against too 
many extra-curricular activities. 

But PRESBYTERIAN LIFE went too far in 
quoting me as saying, “Just don’t belong 
to anything except your church organiza- 
tion and family circle.” That would be 
too strong medicine for my Rotary breth- 
ren. I wouldn’t take that medicine my- 
self. Yours for a “Golden Mean.” 

—Howarp W. STONE 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Franklin, Indiana 


P.L.’s story was gleaned from Asso- 
ciated Press releases, from whence came 
the misstatement. Our apologies to Pastor 
Stone for putting words into his mouth. 


—THE EpITors 


Red Dean and the Churches 

« In the November 13 issue of PresBy- 
TERIAN Lire, there is an article on the 
visit of Dean Hewlett Johnson to the 
United States. I was surprised and disap- 
pointed at the attitude taken by Pressy- 
TERIAN LIFE. ... 

I feel that the churches have been some- 
what responsible for the infiltration of 
Communism into our schools, colleges, and 
social work. Just why any Christian should 
shield Communism and defend those who 
advocate it is a mystery to me. 


—Mrs. Grace Loutu 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE simply reported the 
fact that 300 prominent citizens advocated 
that Dean Johnson be granted permission 
to visit the United States. —TuHe Epttors 


Quotas, not Pledges 

« ...I for one found the issue for Octo- 

ber 30 very rewarding. Especially chal- 

lenging was Dr. Mattice’s article “Dollars 

are Votes,”’ and it does make us want to 

meet the quota assigned to us to the full. 
(Continued on page 40) 











Dr. Ralph J. Hall, Field Representative 
of Presbyterian Sunday School Missions 


COWBOY 
PREACHER 


eCarrying Bibles and a lasso, Dr. 
Ralph Hall pioneered for Christianity 
among the isolated ranches of New 
Mexico. With roping skill he won 
high respect; with forceful sermons he 
garnered many converts. Now Dr. 
Hall is busy telling church groups his 
thrilling story of Sunday School mis- 
sions. 

There are 4,600 zealous missionaries 
abroad and in this country whom you 
may help by buying a Presbyterian 
Annuity. Your purchase means se- 
curity for you, with a guaranteed life- 
long income—up to 7%, depending 
upon your age. 

The principal sum and the revenue 
are largely deductible from income 
taxes. No medical examination is re- 
quired. A contract can be arranged to 
cover two lives. Send the coupon for 
full information. 


ADVANTAGES 


1. Safe 

2. Comforting income for life 

3. No reinvestment problems 

4. Largely deductible from income 
taxes 


5. You help Mission work 








PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 





1 
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New books show the Civil War Presi- 
dent a tireless and independent 


searcher for religious truth 


URING THE CrviL War a delegation 
D called on President Lincoln to ask 
him to withdraw the nomination of a cer- 
tain minister for the post of Army chap- 
lain. The candidate was not sound, they 
said, in his theological views. “He does not 
believe in endless punishment, not only so, 
sir, but he believes that even the rebels 
themselves will be finally saved.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the President, 
“if that be so, and there is any way under 
Heaven whereby the rebels can be saved, 
then, for God’s sake and their sakes, let 
the man be appointed.” 

This incident is one of many related in 
a new book, Lincoln and the Preachers, 
by Edgar DeWitt Jones (Harper & Broth- 
ers, publishers), minister emeritus of 
Central Woodward Christian Church of 
Detroit. As a former resident of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, Dr. Jones was able to 
study Lincoln through people who actually 
knew him, and was one of the selected 
group present at the opening of the Lin- 
coln Papers in July, 1947, from which he 
gathered some of his material. Lincoln 
and the Preachers describes the ministers 
of many faiths who knew the President 
and analyzes the effects of their association 
on his personal religious convictions. 

Out of a lifetime of study and research 
on the religion of Abraham Lincoln, Dr. 
Jones has written this summary of the 
Civil War President’s spiritual life: 


“rt. The phraseology that Mr. Lincoln 
used in his speeches, correspondence, and 
state papers is that of the orthodox Chris- 
tian. This is not saving that Mr. Lincoln 
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was such, but that in his references to the 
Deity, the Scriptures, the Church, and 
the Christ, he wrote like one. In his brief 
but impressive Second Inaugural, there are 
eight allusions to God and three quota- 
tions from the Holy Scriptures. 

“2. He was friendly to the Church, con- 
tributed to its support, and attended its 
services. In 1850 the Lincolns took a pew 
in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Springfield, and they occupied it fre- 
quently till they went to Washington in 
1861. While President, Mr. Lincoln at- 
tended Mr. Gurley’s church, the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian, where he was 
a pewholder. 


Never joined a church 


“According to Henry C. Deming, Con- 
gressman from Connecticut, when asked 
why he never united with a church, Mr. 
Lincoln answered: 

‘I have never united myself to any 
church, because I have found difficulty in 
giving my assent, without mental reserva- 
tion, to the long, complicated statements 
of Christian doctrine which characterize 
their articles of belief and confessions of 
faith. When any church will inscribe over 
its altars, as its sole qualification for mem- 
bership, the Saviour’s condensed state- 
ment of the substance of both law and gos- 
pel, “Thou shalt love thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,” 
that church will I join with all my heart 
and all my soul.’ 

“3. He was a profound and diligent stu- 
dent of the Scriptures: his speeches and 





writings abound in allusions to biblical in- 
cidents and texts. No other man in Amer- 
ica’s public life quoted so much Scripture 
in his public addresses as did Mr. Lincoln. 
His remark to his friend Joshua Speed will 
bear repeating: ‘I am profitably engaged in 
reading the Bible. Take all of this Book on 
reason that you can and the balance on 
faith, and you will live and die a better 
man.’ 

‘“‘4. He apparently was a believer in the 
efficacy of prayer and was himself a 
prayerful man. He conceived of prayer as 
bringing him to the side of God and not 
as winning God over to his side. That he 
prayed often and earnestly during his ca- 
reer as President is so well known that it 
has become a platitude to speak of the 
Lincoln of the White House as a man of 
prayer. 

“s. He had a very strong and beautiful 
hope in immortality. In a letter written 
January 12, 1851, to his stepbrother, John 
D. Johnson, he refers feelingly to his 
father’s approaching death, and then ex- 
pressed this beautiful sentiment: ‘Say to 
him that if we could meet now it is doubt- 
ful whether it would not be more painful 
than pleasant, but that if it be his lot to go 
now, he will soon have a joyous meeting 
with many loved ones gone before, and 
where the rest of us, through the help of 
God, hope ere long to join them.’ 

“6. He believed in a benignant Provi- 
dence, the expression of the will of One of 
whom he spoke and wrote feelingly as 
“Ruler of the Universe,” “the Heavenly 
Father,” “the Eternal God,” “the Al- 
mighty Architect,” “Almighty Father,” 
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“that Divine Being.” His Farewell Address 
on leaving Springfield is so permeated 
with the sense of God-consciousness as 
to invest it with a serene and lofty light. 

“>. The very general impression of 
those who stood nearest him during the 
latter years of his life was that his was a 
devout and spiritual nature, greatly 
strengthened and ennobled by the Geth- 
semane into which his high office led him. 
The appraisal of close students of his life 
and writings is that he was singularly a 
man of faith. Tolstoy called Lincoln a 
‘Christ in miniature.’ 

“8. Lincoln’s mother and father were 
Baptists. In their Illinois days Thomas 
and Sarah Bush Lincoln, his second wife, 
took membership with a Church of the 
Disciples, commonly known as the Chris- 
tian Church, and in the earlier days of its 
history nicknamed ‘Campbellites.’ His 
wife, formerly an Episcopalian, became a 
Presbyterian at Springfield, and during his 
residence in Washington, Matthew Simp- 
son, the great Methodist bishop, was often 
his spiritual adviser. Some think that there 
was a Quaker strain in his ancestry, while 
certain aspects of Mr. Lincoln’s broad and 
liberal interpretation of Christianity have 
sometimes classed him with the Unitari- 
ans. Thus it has come to pass that all of 
the above named communions have at one 
time or another claimed him as of their 
faith. This in itself is an extraordinary 
and unique tribute to a character that was 
simply, naturally, and beautifully religious. 

“No one communion can ever claim 
Abraham Lincoln to the exclusion of the 
others. He was greatly and grandly, yet 
withal simply, a Christian in love and 
tenderness. His Christianity was unique, 
non-sectarian, and undenominational. 


Faith will transfigure him 


“With the passing years, the limitations 
of Abraham Lincoln’s religious views, 
which were intellectual and technical, will 
grow less and less apparent, while the 
great basic principles of the Christian 
faith which found such large expression in 
his daily life, will grow from more to 
more until they quite transfigure him, if 
indeed they have not already done that.” 


Abraham Lincoln was not a man to 
place much stress on denominational lines. 
He was friendly with clergymen of many 
faiths, and Dr. Jones has impartially writ- 
ten of Jews, Catholics, and Protestants in 
the chronological order of their acquaint- 
ance with Lincoln. Nevertheless, Lincoln 
and the Preachers holds a special interest 
for Presbyterians, for an entire chapter is 
devoted to two Presbyterian ministers, Dr. 
James Smith of Springfield, and Dr. 
Phineas Gurley of Washington, pastor- 
friends of Lincoln during his periods of 
greatest spiritual stress. Dr. Jones writes 
of them: 


“Among Abraham Lincoln’s ministerial 
friends were two clergymen who stood out 
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and above the others like twin peaks above 
the plain. ... 

“Dr. James Smith was minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Springfield, 
Illinois, from 1849 to 1856. A Scotchman 
of impressive stature and a powerful ora- 
tor, ‘Websterian,’ someone wrote of him, 
he had won fame as a polemic and au- 
ae 

“Tt was the death of Eddie, second son 
of the Lincolns which occurred in Spring- 
field, February 1, 1850, that resulted in 
Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln taking a pew in the 
First Presbyterian Church of that city. 
Mrs. Lincoln, originally a Presbyterian, 
had united with the Episcopal Church of 
Springfield, but the rector of that church, 
the Rev. Charles Dresser, was out of the 
city when the little boy died, so Dr. 
Smith was asked to conduct the funeral 
service. 

“Tt is such tender pastoral ministrations 
that often endear clergymen to the fami- 
lies they have comforted in times of sor- 
row, and it was so in this instance. Mrs. 
Lincoln was admitted to membership in 
1852, and both Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln at- 
tended services in the church up to the 
time of their leaving Springfield for 
Washington, February 11, 1861. . 

“The affection in which Mr. Lincoln 
held Dr. Smith and his confidence in the 
valiant Scotchman was attested by the 
President when he appointed him consul 
to Dundee, Scotland, and this despite the 
fact that Smith was a Democrat and a 
Southerner, though not a secessionist. .. . 

“The New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D.C., is one of the 
shrines that followers of the Lincoln trail 
seek out when in the nation’s capital. The 
brick edifice stands on New York Ave- 
nue and Thirteenth Street N. W., and the 
pew occupied by the Lincolns is the sixth 
from the front and to the left of the pul- 
pit. Here is where Abraham Lincoln so 
often worshiped through the four grinding, 
tragic years of his presidency; and his 
pastor was the Rev. Phineas D. Gurley, 
D.D., eminent in his chosen calling, and 
forever woven into the fabric of the tap- 
estry of Lincoln lore. ... 


Memorial tribute 

“Sixty clergymen attended the Presi- 
dent’s funeral services in the East Room 
of the White House, but it was Dr. Gurley, 
the President’s pastor, who paid the me- 
morial tribute, a solemn and impressive 
address. ‘A bitter cup from the hand of a 
chastening Divine Father’ had been given 
the mourning nation, he said: 

“His way is in the sea and His path in 
the great waters; and His footsteps are 
not known. ... We bow, we weep, we wor- 
ship. . . . The cruel assassin brought mys- 
terious affliction. We will wait for His 
interpretation. He may purify us 
more in the furnace of trial, but He will 
not consume us. . . . The people had in 
the late President a loving confidence. 


No man since Washington was so deeply 
enshrined in the hearts of the people. He 
deserved it, merited it by his acts, by the 
whole tone of his life. He leaned on God, 
remembering that God is history. . . . On 
leaving Springfield he said to old and tried 
friends: “Pray for me.” They did pray 
for him; and millions of others prayed for 
him, nor did they pray in vain.’ 

“Dr. Gurley was a member of the fu- 
neral party that traveled seventeen hun- 
dred miles by a circuitous route, stopping 
at the most important cities, where mul- 
titudes looked upon all that was mortal 
of the man who, born in a one-room cabin 
with a dirt floor and lighted by a single 
window, had climbed through toil and 
struggle to his place among the stars of 
fame. Never was there so great a funeral 
procession since the Israelites carried the 
bones of Joseph through a generation back 
to the old home in Canaan. Then came 
the last scene: Oak Ridge Cemetery, 
Springfield; on oration by Bishop Mathew 
Simpson, and the final prayer by Lincoln's 
friend and pastor.” 


Scripture in everyday speech 


Another new book, Lincoln and the 
Bible, by Clarence E. Macartney (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press), minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, 
explores the spiritual development of the 
Emancipator through his use of, and con- 
versations about, the Bible. 

Dr. Macartney shows that even the 
casual everyday speech of Lincoln was 
sprinkled with allusions to the Bible. When 
General McClellan used bad weather as an 
excuse for his army’s bogging down, Lin- 
coln remarked that the General “seemed 
to think, in defiance of Scripture, that 
heaven sent its rain only on the just, and 
not on the unjust.” 

Lincoln’s references to the Bible in 
speeches, letters, and conversation reveal 
an unusually intimate knowledge of the 
book. Yet some who knew him have tried 
to prove him an agnostic. Dr. Macartney 
deals candidly with this view, and quotes 
freely from Herndon, Lincoln’s law part- 
ner, and Lamon, one of the President’s 
bodyguards, both of whom thought the 
religious tone of Lincoln’s speeches was 
dictated by political expediency. 

But this opinion fares badly when all 
the evidence is in. Although Lincoln ap- 
parently struggled against doubt during 
his middle years, there is abundant reason 
to believe that he was rewarded in later 
life by a deep and sustaining faith. That 
he relied on the Scriptures as his source 
of strength is attested by one of his at- 
tendants, William Crook, who writes: 
“_,. immediately upon dressing the Presi- 
dent would go into the library, where he 
would sit in his favorite chair in the mid- 
dle of the room and read a chapter or two 
of the Bible. I think I am safe in saying 
that this was President Lincoln’s invariable 
custom.” —James W. HorrMan 
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The family circle in the White House was broken when Willie Lincoln (seated at the table) died on February 7, 1862. 


Lincoln Asks, “Why? 


The death of his son confronted the President with the 


eternal question, and brought acceptance of divine will. 


By WILLIAM 0. STODDARD 


(This manuscript, describing a hitherto 
unpublished episode in the life of Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln, was taken from the 
personal memoirs of William O. Stoddard, 
personal secretary to Mr. Lincoln during 
the Civil War. It was sent to PREsBy- 
TERIAN Lire by the author’s son, William 
O. Stoddard, Jr., member of Woodward 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Detroit, 
Michigan. —Tue EpiTors) 


iT WAS ONE of Lincoln’s private secre- 
taries during the four years of the Civil 
War. Frequently I would accompany him 
on his evening calls on members of the 
cabinet, generals in command, or, as it 
once happened, to Ford’s Theatre. 

On returning from one of these night 
visits, this time at Secretary Seward’s 
house, I recall that at the parapet of the 
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stone wall of the walk near the White 
House portico, the President stood still 
for a whole minute, it seemed to me, and 
stared southward as if he were trying to 
look across the Potomac through the 
dark. A long-drawn breath and a smoth- 
ered exclamation terminated the Presi- 
dent’s pondering, and he turned away and 
strode on across the portico. But the door 
swung open as he approached, and there 
was a serious tone in the voice of old 
Edward. 

“The doctor has been here, sir.” 

“What did he say?” 

“The Madame would like to see you 
right away, sir. Soon as you came in.” 

The President wheeled to the right and 
vanished up the private stairway. 

“Ts Willie really sick, Edward?” I asked. 

“T think he is, indeed, but she told me 
not to alarm the President. We'll know 
more in the morning. Good night, sir.” 

Morning came, and there was nothing 


unusual in the air, although we were all 
aware that a tremendous effort was being 
made to urge the Army of the Potomac 
out of its winter camps and on toward 
Richmond. 

As the days passed, there was an in- 
creasingly gloomy shadow in the house. 
Work in all the rooms went on as usual, 
but now and then the President would 
rise nervously from his chair by the desk, 
walk hastily out of his office and over into 
the family side of the building. He would 
not stop to speak to anyone, and would 
never be gone long. 


No time to linger 


He was a bondsman, and he could not 
spare many of the moments sacred to the 
work of saving the life of the republic, not 
even to linger over the palid face of his 
sick boy. He could only look at him and 
come away. Men and women all over the 
land had trusted the lives of their soldier 
boys in his hands, and their own best 
hopes for themselves and for their chil- 
dren, and for uncounted multitudes as yet 
unborn. He could not flinch, although the 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Presbyterians in Iran 
Are Spies, Moscow Says 


“Communism is an active force in every 
land we visited. It becomes, sooner or 
later, the topic of every conversation. One 
is told that it cannot win in a Moslem 
country, as we were told in Iran. Yet we 
discovered that the. three Communist-con- 
trolled newspapers in Iran have the largest 
circulation. 

“The Christian mission too often at- 
tempts to deny the force of Communism 
and endeavors to avoid dealing with it. It 
cannot do either. The Christian mission 
must face Communism bravely and posi- 
tively. It must develop a strategy of ap- 
proach to this new religion as it has to 
the people of older religions. This is an 
urgent imperative.” 

That’s what Dr. Charles T. Leber, 
head of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, said last November after a trip 
to the Near East. Last month the Soviet 
Union paid tribute to a group of Presby- 
terian missionaries who for months have 
been successful in facing Communism with 
a positive Christian program. 

The tribute was in the form of a Mos- 
cow Radio broadcast in Persian beamed 
toward Iran. The broadcast accused Pres- 
byterian missionaries of being U.S. gov- 
ernment spies and propagandists. It 
charged that they were seeking to “colo- 
nize” Iran and said that “under the guise 
of religious teachings they are undertaking 
political propaganda.” 

Members of the Presbyterian Iran 
Mission have been called government 
agents before by Communists in Iran 
(P.L., Sept. 18, ’48), but this is perhaps 
the first time that they have been de- 
nounced outright by Moscow for their 
loyalty to Jesus Christ. 

This is what the broadcast said about 
the Presbyterian Church’s Christian work- 
ers in Iran: 

“In order to humiliate the people (of 
Iran) and make them serve Americans, 
numerous services and auxiliary organiza- 
tions are being set up in this country; 
these include . . . Presbyterian organiza- 
tions. 

“These organizations, which at first 
sight appear to be religious bodies, have 
strengthened their positions, and have 
spun their webs round many of the Iranian 
towns and villages. The Presbyterian mis- 
sion alone, from its central organization in 
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Teheran, has branches in Isfahan, Huma- 
dan, Busherhr, Kerman, and other towns. 

“The Presbyterian preachers and prop- 
agandists show special activities in the 
northern parts of the country. Apart from 
the sermons delivered in churches, the 
Presbyterian officials travel freely through- 
out the country and under the guise of 
religious teachings they are undertaking 
political propaganda. They praise the 
majesty and charity of the United States 
and preach the necessity of using Ameri- 
can goods and taking advantage of Ameri- 
can loans. They give to understand that 
the American advisers in Iran are doing 
good and useful work, are imbued with 
beneficent inclinations. 

“These missions have their own hospi- 
tals in Meshed, Rasht, Tabriz, and Ker- 
manshah. The paradox is this, however, 
that in these hospitals the number of mis- 
sionaries is two or three times greater 
than the number of doctors. In these hos- 
pitals sermons and preaching are the prin- 
cipal means of curing the patients. These 
sermons as a rule consist mainly of anti- 
Soviet propaganda. In these sermons the 
people are invited to take example from 
the so-called ‘simple Americans.’ 

“« . . It is not uncommon for these 
missionaries to have to deliver urgent ser- 














A Presbyterian “spy” at work in Iran. 
Miss Janet Fulton, registered nurse, 
went to Iran when she was 23. She has 
pioneered in raising the standards of 
Iranian schools of nursing since 1932. 


mons; for such occasions they have cars 
and even airplanes at their disposal. The 
chiefs of these missions are frequently 
traveling in frontier regions. It is hard 
to reconcile these and other activities of 
the American missionaries in Iran with 
passive teachings of Presbyterianism ... ; 
on the other hand, one can see with half 
an eye that these missionaries are agents 
of the American espionage department and 
are commissioned to colonize Iran.” 


First Report Received 
On 1948 Church Budget 


The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., failed 
by a good margin to raise its 1948 church 
Benevolence Budget. On the basis of al- 
most complete returns, Roger H. John- 
son, finance secretary for the Church’s 
General Council, estimated late last month 
that the total received from churches 
would reach “a little better than nine mil- 
lion dollars.” The budget for churches 
last year was $13,359,886. Mr. Johnson 
figured that the pay-up percentage for 
1948 would be around 70 per cent, as com- 
pared with a pay-up percentage of 89.96 
per cent for the nine-month budget year 
in 1947. 


Pittsburgh Presbytery 
Adopts Sacrificial Meal 


“So far there has been a wonderful re- 
sponse to the Sacrificial Meal Plan.” That’s 
what Dr. Benjamin J. Bush said last 
month after he completed the first leg of 
his one-man crusade to continue special 
aid to the Christian Church abroad (P.L., 
Jan. 8). 

Biggest news was the adoption of the 
plan by the Presbyterian Church’s third 
largest presbytery. On January 11, in the 
East Liberty Presbyterian Church, some 
200 members of the Pittsburgh (Pennsy]- 
vania) Presbytery voted unanimously to 
adopt the Sacrificial Meal for this coming 
Lent. Dr. Bush said that many other 
churches in Pennsylvania, including ones 
in Erie, Harrisburg, and Philadelphia, had 
indicated they were going to use the idea. 

Dr. Bush is now on the west coast 
speaking to church members in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California. On his way 
to the coast he talked in New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

Although he has many more stops to 
make and not much time, Dr. Bush is 
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hopeful that most of the country’s Pres- 
byterians will support further aid to Prot- 
estants in Europe and Asia. He says, 
“Where we can get the story to the peo- 
ple, I think the Sacrificial Meal will be 
adopted. This is one of the ways that we 
can show the rest of the world that the 
sickle and hammer aren’t the highest 
emblems on the earth.” 


of Atlanta’s Underwood Methodist Church, 
started the anti-Klan crusade rolling when 
he publicly denounced the holding of a 
masked parade near his church. Mr. 
Brown charged that county police had 
actively participated in the parade. He 
also said that the police had refused to 
stop the parade and that they had falsely 
arrested one of the men who requested 
the parade’s end. 

Mr. Brown’s charges and an ensuing ar- 
gument between himself and the county 
chief of police hit the front pages of At- 
lanta’s newspapers. The fight was on. 





The fiery cross and the hooded mobs may be a thing of the past if Christians 
in Atlanta, Georgia, support the stand taken by most of the city’s ministers. 


Georgia Churchmen 
Stopped in Klan Fight 


Most people will remember January 20 
as the inaugural day of the thirty-second 
President of the U.S. But down in At- 
lanta, Georgia, the day will be remem- 
bered for a different reason. 

President Truman said in his Inaugural 
Address, ““We believe that all men have a 
right to equal justice under the law and 
equal opportunity to share in the common 
good. . . . We believe that all men are 
created equal in the image of God.” In 
Atlanta, rebel yells and words of praise for 
the Ku Klux Klan filled the air. On 
January 20 the Georgia legislature was in 
the process of killing a bill to unmask the 
robe-wearing, cross-desecrating champions 
of white supremacy. The action climaxed 
a dramatic three-month struggle against 
the Klan by most of Atlanta’s Protestant 
ministers. The vote was Sg to 65 against 
the bill. Fifty-one legislators did not vote. 

The Reverend Kenneth Brown, pastor 
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The Atlanta Methodist Ministers’ As- 
sociation backed Mr. Brown with a unani- 
mously-adopted resolution calling for leg- 
islation by city, county, and state govern- 
ments against the Ku Klux Klan “and any 
group under the cover of masks.” 

The resolution stated further: “Revolt- 
ing to us is the cowardliness which moves 
Klansmen to mask their faces and to work 
under the cover of darkness. We are 
scandalized at the Klan’s desecration of 
the cross. We denounce as un-American 
the attempt or threat by any mob to take 
the law into its own hands. We condemn 
as un-Christian the Klan’s constant stir- 
ring of prejudice and hate.” 

This stand gained immediate support 
from church groups throughout the state. 
The Atlanta Journal commended the reso- 
lution in a lead editorial, and a Fulton 
County grand jury began an investigation 
of the parade which Mr. Brown protested. 
The Grand Jury came out with a strong 
recommendation that a law be passed out- 
lawing the wearing of masks in parades 
and mass meetings. 


Last month a Georgia state representa- 
tive said he planned to introduce in the 
state legislature a bill barring masked 
parades and meetings. The Atlanta Chris- 
tian Council, interdenominational organ 
ization which represents most of the city’s 
Protestant churches, pledged full support 
of the proposed bill. 

Dr. Harrison McMains, pastor of At- 
lanta’s First Christian Church and newly- 
elected president of the Christian Council, 
had this to say just before the vote by 
the Georgia legislature: “The Council has 
asked its ministers to keep informed and 
to request their members to write letters 
and make phone calls in support of the 
bill. 

“I am convinced that there is a rising 
tide of resentment against the Klan and 
all that it stands for. If the church people 
of our state will stand up and be counted, 
I have a feeling that such a bill will be 
passed. But if they remain silent it will 
be killed.” 


Businessman Becomes 
China Missionary 

Another indication of the fact that the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., intends to 
stay in China (P.L., Jan. 22) is the story 
of Harold G. Ruch. 

Three months ago Harold G. Ruch was 
a Philadelphia (Pennsylvania) business- 
man, handling supplies and funds for a 
mill. Today Harold G. Ruch is still han- 
dling supplies and funds, but not in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Ruch is now in Shanghai, China. 
He flew there from New York last month 
to become treasurer of all Presbyterian 
mission work in the China area. He is a 
commissioned missionary in the Church 
and will handle some $2,000,000 a year. 

This is quite a change for a forty-three- 
vear-old businessman with a wife and two 
children. It is also quite a time for a 
change. Although Harold Ruch doesn't 
know much about China, he does know a 
lot about his Church. Mr. Ruch spent 
three years in Temple University School 
of Theology before he went into business. 
He was also an elder and Church School 
superintendent at Philadelphia’s Lawndale 
Presbyterian Church. 

He got the job by chance. Last Sep- 
tember he attended a meeting of the pres- 
bytery and sat across the table from guest 
speaker Dr. Lloyd S. Ruland, Foreign 
Mission Board secretary for China. 

In the course of conversation, Dr. 
Ruland asked Mr. Ruch about his busi- 
ness. Dr. Ruland then told Mr. Ruch, 
“We need a man just like you to handle 
about two million dollars of our money 
annually for our missionaries in China. 
When I get back to New York, I'll mail 
you some details about the job.” 

On January 10, Mr. Ruch left New 
York by plane for Shanghai. He said he 
hoped that his family would join him soon. 
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The crusading ministers of Gila County, Arizona, check some of the evidence they 
will use to stop widespread liquor law violations in the county. From left are: 
Carl Beharka, Presbyterian A. L. Fritz, David Weitzel, R. R. Cade, M. R. Laven. 


Crusading Ministers 
Sued in $50,500 Suit 


“We do not fear court litigation when 
we know we are in the right. Public senti- 
ment is gathering behind us and financial 
backing is coming in to help us meet the 
expenses of this battle. We shall not be 
satisfied until this community is a place 
in which we will be proud to rear our 
children.” 

This statement, released last month by 
five young Protestant clergymen, is one 
of the latest chapters in the seven-month- 
old story of a courageous fight against 
liquor and gambling interests in Gila 
county, Arizona. 

The statement was released after a $50,- 
300 damage suit was filed against four of 
the ministers and a photographer they had 
hired to take pictures of open gambling 
and liquor violations in Gila County. The 
suit was filed by Harold Montgomery, 
part owner of a Miami, Arizona, tavern 
where the five men were beaten up while 
attempting to collect evidence of liquor 
law violations. It charged that Montgom- 
ery was hurt during the fight. Almost half 
of the damages ($25,000) were charged 
against the Reverend A. Luke Fritz, Miami 
Presbyterian pastor who has been leading 
the fight to clean up the county 

Mr. Fritz, pastor of Miami’s Com- 
munity Presbyterian Church, is secretary 
of the Gila County Ministerial Associa- 
tion’s Social Action Committee. On New 
Year’s Eve, he and three of the commit- 
tee—Methodist minister Carl Beharka, the 
Reverend Melvin Laven of the First Chris- 
tian Church, Globe, Arizona, and the Rev- 
erend David E. Weitzel of the Globe 
Baptist Church—went into a bar known as 
Harold and Walter’s Place. They were ac- 
companied by the photographer. 

The time was 1:10 A.M. according to 
Mr. Fritz. State law requires that no 
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liquor shall be consumed after 1:00 A.M. 
Mr. Fritz stated that “no effort was being 
made to clear the bar” although “some 
other bars had begun to clear their estab- 
lishments by 12:30 and were able to lock 
their doors at 1:00 A.M.” The photogra- 
pher took a picture, and then “the patrons 
and one part-owner of this bar immediate- 
ly rushed the ministers and photographer.” 

The fight did not go too well for the 
ministers’ group. Mr. Laven said he was 
dragged into an alley and beaten by three 
men. The photographer was severely 
beaten, and his camera and eye glasses 
were broken. Presbyterian Pastor Fritz 
was “worked over” by several of the bar’s 





customers and “narrowly missed being 
struck in the back of the head by a full 
whiskey bottle.” 

Treatment after the fight was not much 
better. Mr. Fritz told PrResBYTERIAN 
Lire: “When ‘made to talk’ after his 
beating, Mr. Laven convinced his attack- 
ers he was a car thief and was taken to 
the police station by them. There he 
identified himself but was still rudely 
treated by his attackers. He demanded the 
privilege of calling his attorney and was 
told by police he could call no one... . 
It was not until other ministers arrived 
and a demand repeated that the new county 
attorney be called that the ministers were 
accorded ‘every courtesy.’ . .. It was in- 
teresting to note that the assailants were 
permitted to come and go as they pleased 
and had disappeared by the time the 
county attorney arrived.” 

Four days after the beating, bar- 
owner Montgomery signed a complaint 
charging Mr. Fritz with battery. Mr 
Fritz pleaded not guilty (case was sched- 
uled Jan. 26). On January 8 the $50,- 
500 suit was filed against the ministers. 

Although the latter suit is not yet re- 
solved, Pastor Fritz and his committee 
have already taken a couple of rounds in 
their drive to clean up the county. Last 
summer the committee was formed to in- 
vestigate the sale of liquor at local base- 
ball games. The committee discovered 
that the Baseball Association held no 

(Continued on page 14) 





Photographs of open gambling in Gila County will also be used as evidence by the 
five ministers in their campaign to stop practices undermining community life. 
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Facing the Facts of Presbyterian Life 


A letter from the General Manager 





Something old... 


South Fourth St. now houses 


Lew ddbscmubert; 


iTH THIS TWENTY-FIFTH ISSUE, 

PRESBYTERIAN LiFe completes its 
first year of publication. As I write now 
on the first day of the new year, I have a 
fantastic wish. I'd like to talk things over 
with each of you. But you number 103,- 
ooo now, enough to fill Philadelphia's 
Municipal Stadium. What a meeting that 
would be if all of you could be gathered 
together at one time. But, in a sense, you 
can be and are together as you read this 
journal. 

Almost every day someone asks, “What 
about PRESBYTERIAN Lire?” I take a 
deep breath and—but well, there are trains 
to be caught or telephone bills to be 
watched, and so I must be content to say, 
“Fine. It’s coming along.” But now for 
five minutes, let’s assume you really want 
to know; all right then, you'll want 
to know about editorial matters or circula- 
tion or both, and so a few words on each. 

You who read the magazine have your 
own opinions about its editorial quality, 
and some of you take time to write let- 
ters and express them. Some of your let- 


ters are very complimentary; others are 
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something new. Built in 1786, the Philadelphia mansion at 321 
one-year-old PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 


very—helpful. Thanks for both kinds. We 
need them 

Each issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE is an 
editorial product to be judged on its own 
merits, and in Shop Talk we often refer 
to specific articles. But here I shall try to 
say how things in general seem to those 
of us who are entrusted with the admin- 
istration of your magazine. 

And it is yours. There are few publica- 
tions, if any, which so truly and wholly 
belong to its subscribers as this year-old 
journal of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. As interested 
Presbyterians you brought it into being, 
obtained subscriptions when it was still 
but a hope, and voted funds for its partial 
support. The dreams and work and, I’m 
sure, the prayers of a great many of you 
made PRESBYTERIAN LIFE a fact. 


For TWO AND A HALF YEARS you obtained 
subscriptions for a magazine that was but 
an idea, and after it began publication, 
some of you have kept right on obtaining 
them. In at least 2.000 churches there 
are volunteer representatives whose con- 
tribution to their church is the solicitation 
of more subscriptions. Several hundred 
churches have appointed correspondents 
to submit news items and ideas for fea- 


ture stories. Thus you have sustained 
your new magazine not only with cash-on- 
the-line but also with ideas—the life 
blood that feeds the gray matter of the 
editorial mind. 

All of us on the staff are your servants, 
and that would be a frightening thought 
save for the realization that we and you 
are all working for the same Master. And 
knowing that, we are humble but not 
scared, for in his service there is freedom. 
When we first met Wilbur LaRoe, then 
your Moderator, in November, 1947, we 
didn’t see how PRESBYTERIAN LIFE could 
be published in February. There was a 
staff to be selected, paper and printing 
contracts to be agreed upon, and stories 
to find. “Don’t worry,” he said, “you 
don’t have to do this all alone.” We didn’t, 
and we haven’t, and we could not. 


Frou THE START our major objective 
was clear—“To bring to the mind of the 
Church the whole task of the Church.” 
That meant that Presbyterians worship- 
ping in the white frame structures of Four 
Corners and Presbyterians worshipping in 
the great stone structures of Metropolis 
wanted a link with one another. It meant 
that we were to produce a magazine not 
for the pastor alone, nor the elder, nor the 
Church School teacher, nor the average 
church member (if such exists), but for 
all of them in every part of the United 
States and abroad. When the General As- 
sembly endorsed the concept predicated in 
the slogan proposed by the Board of Di- 
rectors, “PRESBYTERIAN LIFE in every 
Presbyterian home,” we knew that we 
were to be as mindful of the man who 
plays golf on three out of four Sunday 
mornings and of potential members as of 
those who have labored in the vineyard 
since the first hour. 


Tee faith that a magazine about the 
Church could reach the whole Church was 
based upon two major premises. The first 
was that regardless of differences, and 
they are many, members are united 

their desire to serve Christ. Thus they 
want to know more about fellow members, 
not only in their local congregation, not 
only in the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. but also in the whole Church of 
Christ. The second premise was based 
upon an editorial conviction that chal- 
lenges a journalistic assumption underly- 
ing the headlines of newspapers—the as- 
sumption that crime makes better copy 
than Christianity, that evil is more inter- 
esting than goodness. It is our belief, per- 
haps yet to be proved, that if writers and 
editors are informed and intelligent, their 
reports of the evidence of God in men 
can be, at least to Christians, as readabie 
as the evidence of the devil at work. 
The future of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, then, 
is based on these two premises: that Pres- 
byterians want to belong to more than a 
particular edifice on a corner, and that 
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the story of Christianity at work in the 
world can be presented so that the reading 
of it will be a significant experience. 

Believing that our subscribers do want 
to know, we tell of Christians on all five 
continents who are trying to bear one an- 
other’s burdens, and so “fulfill the law of 
Christ.” That is also why PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire has tried to describe Christian work 
in the slums of Chicago, with the lumber- 
jacks of Maine, and the coal miners of 
West Virginia. That is why we attempt to 
tell what city and rural churches are do- 
ing in their Sunday schools and in their 
communities, and how their money and 
representatives are struggling to maintain 
bridgeheads established in the name of 
Christ in regions where there is hunger, 
and suffering, and fear. 

Such stories are not told to boast of 
accomplishments ; the Presbyterian Church 
and its magazine do not pretend that the 
winning of a small bridgehead is the same 
as the winning of a war. We must be 
among the first to acknowledge that the 
1948 benevolence budget was not met, that 
we must give our whole hearts and heads 
to meeting this year’s budget, and that 
there must be more of sacrificial meals and 
sacrificial living in general if we are not to 
fall into the pit of pride dug for the pious 
who praise but do not give. 


 — Lire sees achievements 
of Christians and of the Church not as 
reasons for feeling like good-Little-Jack- 
Horners but rather as facts to make us 
aware of more than sugar plums and to 
get us out of our corners. 

God is sought in prayer and in silence, 
and for many of us, he is sought also in 
news of what others are doing in his name. 
When I read how a Korean artist went 
out to paint a picture and noticed a gang 
of orphaned kids living in packing crates 
and then settled down with them and 
taught them how to garden and build a 
small house of worship — in that story, I 
saw God. And the knowledge that Yee- 
Yun-Ho, the artist, is a Christian and a 
Presbyterian, gives me something to sing 
about. And courage. 

If this world is, as C. S. Lewis sug- 
gests, an enemy-occupied-territory in 
which Christians are banded together 
against the ruling powers of darkness, then 
ill of us are needed in the resistance 
movement. And in that fellowship, we 
gain strength from stories that show how 
here on this plain or in that culvert, a 
Christian won a victory. 

We gain strength also from knowing 
how friends have been won to his side. We 
must increase our numbers, and what we 
do and say in our paper must offer rea- 
sons why “the supreme gamble” that 
Christians have made, that of “betting 
their lives that Christ is Lord,” is really 
no gamble but the only one sure hope of 
life and of ultimate victory. 

It is not for us to say whether or not 
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we are making editorial progress, but we 
can note the increase in articles dealing 
with “the roots of faith.” In this con- 
test in which we are engaged, we have 
been led to see, through your letters and 
through a need felt in vurselves, that the 
Church journal should draw also upon the 
sure source of strength found in Scripture 
and in the writings of men who can relate 
the great Christian truths to these times. 


Now about numbers and subscriptions. 
Did you know that most magazines with 
large circulations figure on spending the 
price of a subscription in order to get it 
in the first place? In other words, they 
spend a dollar to get a dollar. Because 
of your volunteer efforts, our new sub- 
scription costs have been kept to twenty 
cents on the dollar. We have an appro- 
priation voted by General Assembly. As 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE gains momentum, it 
will achieve a circulation that will bring 
financial independence. 

Advertising income increases with cir- 
culation gains, and another simple fact is 
that with any magazine such as ours, 
printed on high speed rotary presses, the 
cost of each copy decreases as the num- 
ber printed increases. Our best estimate 
is that the break-even point will be when 
there is a net paid circulation just under 
200,000. That circulation goal is not im- 
possible. If every new member were to 
become a subscriber . . . or if every elder 
and Church School teacher . . . or if 5,000 
churches were each to secure forty sub- 
scriptions . or if ro per cent of all 
Church members were to subscribe, or 25 
per cent of all families... . As I write 
this, I think of PresByTertan LIFe’s 
Board of Directors. They keep saying, 
“PRESBYTERIAN LIFE in every Presby- 
terian home,” and they really mean it. 
Why not? 


I. TOOK ONE of the nation’s leading 
news magazines three years to attain a 
circulation of 100,000, and now we are 
numbered at 103,000. So far, so good. 
The first issue last February had a net 
paid circulation of 69,314. In comparison 
with the growth of other journals, popular 
as well as religious, an increase in one 
year of 49 per cent is a sign of excellent 
health. But here’s the rub. What the num- 
ber of subscriptions will be next month is 
anybody's guess. 

Last tall we sent a letter to each sub- 
scriber presenting an opportunity to renew 
regardless of the date his subscription 
was due to expire. Again by all compara- 


Faithfully yours, 


fast f 


tive standards, the response was phenom- 
enally good. That one letter brought a 
return of 16,000 renewals, half of them 
for more than one year and most of them 
enclosing cash. Any direct mail order 
house or subscription expert will tell you 
that that is a very good score indeed. But 
with this issue 40 per cent of all subscrip- 
tions to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE are due to 
expire. So, although we may have estab- 
lished some kind of a record, if this proj- 
ect is to succeed, records must be broken 
again and again. Right now, the renewal 
record is the most important one to be 
smashed. 

Those who fill in and return the at- 
tached card can keep PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
coming in an uninterrupted sequence. The 
Church means to continue PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, never fear, but the basic fact of this 
hour is that the number of subscriptions 
renewed now will determine much about 
the growth of your magazine. You have 
made it flourish like the green bay tree, 
but now is the time for nourishment. Let's 
mix the metaphor. A new publication is 
in a hurdle race, and the highest hurdle is 
the renewal of a large number of original 
subscriptions. 


ry 

he ALL OF you I would like to say and 
let it go at that: “Don’t renew, unless 
you think PresspyTeRIAN LIFE at $2.50 
per year gives you your money’s worth, 
unless you think each issue offers you 
something worth a dime, and in these days 
less than the price of a hot dog or a cream 
puff.” You see, I believe PResByTERIAN 
Lire is a good buy and will still be a good 
buy when the price goes up on April 1 to 
$3.50, which is what it costs to produce 
the magazine. 

That’s what I'd like to say and stop 
there, but I have a letter before me from 
a loyal Presbyterian whom I respect. PRes- 
BYTERIAN LiFe hasn’t yet given him what 
he wants, he writes, but he is sending in 
his renewal because he thinks it is his 
duty. Thank you, sir. I honor your deci- 
sion. 

If you value PresByTERIAN Lire for 
what it now is, or think there is hope for 
its becoming what you want it to be, you 
will renew. Some of you will spread the 
word and sign up your friends. If the pro- 
motion of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE seems to 
some merely a sales talk, let us not apolo- 
gize. Because the Church wants PressBy- 
TERIAN Lire to serve the cause of Christ, 
stating the case for your paper is not 
salesmanship but evangelism. It is as sim- 
ple as that. 
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(Continued from page 11) 

liquor license and that public sentiment 
was against the sale. Mr. Fritz, as secre- 
tary of the group, signed a complaint 
against the Baseball Association, and the 
sale of beer stopped. 

In late November, the committee began 
taking pictures of open gambling in the 
county (see cut). On January 6, two com- 
plaints were. signed against gambling op- 
erators by the committee. One operator 
pleaded guilty and was fined $200. Trial 
is set for the other, who pleaded not 
guilty. 

Between Christmas and New Year’s the 
committee obtained evidence to prove that 
sixteen out of nineteen bars and package 
liquor stores had sold liquor to a minor. 
On the basis of this finding and others, 
the committee is now ready to present a 
full-scale report to the State Liquor Com- 
missioner on violations in Gila County. 


Behind the Curtain: 
Reds Occupy Yenching 


The following is an eye-witness account 
of the siege of Peiping and the occupation 
of Yenching Christian University by the 
Chinese Communists. It was written by 
the Reverend Samuel Moffett, Presby- 
terian missionary whose report from Pei- 
ping appeared in the January 22 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire. Mr. Moffett and his 
wife are now at Yenching—Tue Epirtors. 


December 14. The ride out today was 
unforgettable—down the streets of a fall- 
ing city, past the burning airfield, through 
the great West Gate which soldiers were 
hastily sandbagging, and along roads 
choked with a retreating army. 

We were afraid we wouldn't get through, 
but were stopped only three times, once 
by a long column of troops moving cross- 
wise over the highway, once by an excited 
officer brandishing a pistol and demand- 
ing why we were headed in the direction 
of the Communists, and once when the 
horse dragging an ammunition cart col- 
lapsed and blocked the road. Except for 
the one officer, everyone was too much 
intent on getting inside Peiping’s walls to 
bother about crazy foreigners heading 
straight for trouble. I must confess it was 
a strange sensation to be the only persons 
moving against the great tide of people 
pushing toward the city gates. 

We were engulfed. The human sea 
would open a little ahead of us, then close 
in again behind us as our three trucks 
rolled on. There were troops in trucks, on 
horseback and on foot, soldiers with brand 
new equipment and soldiers with none, 
some in orderly files on the road and some 
straggling across the fields, and in and 
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among the soldiers were the refugees 
loaded down with all they could salvage 
from hastily abandoned homes. Most of 
the soldiers were too young to be fighting: 
youngsters with red cheeks, guns too big 
for them, chubby in their padded, mus- 
tard-yellow uniforms. There was a look of 
patient puzzlement about them as if they 
wondered just how they had gotten into 
this business and how in the world they 
were going to get out of it. 

Our big question was how far away 
were the Communists. Yenching is about 
twelve miles from the city, and about two 
miles from where the main skirmish had 
been fought yesterday, with cannonading 
heavy enough to shake our house at the 
Ku Lou Hai compound. So when the lines 
of retreating soldiers thinned down sud- 
denly to limping stragglers, we were afraid 
for a minute that we were about to cross 


anyway in the smaller truck. In addition 
to a full load, mostly food, we had picked 
up Dr. Li (Yenching professor) and two 
of eight Yenching students who were hope- 
fully hanging around for a ride back. 
Soldiers stopped us at the gate: ab- 
solutely no vehicles but military trucks 
were allowed through, they said. We ar- 
gued awhile. They asked us who was in 
back. “Two students,” I said. They in- 
vestigated, and I was startled to see them 
suddenly whip out pistols, while one came 
tearing back to me. “You said two stu- 
dents,” he said accusingly. “There are 
three. One must be a Communist.” “No,” 
said Dr. Li smoothly, “it’s all right. You 
know how these foreigners speak Chinese. 
He meant three students, not two. They’re 
all from Yenching.” Sure enough, an extra 
one had managed to squeeze in. Again 
all went well, and we rolled safely home. 








Yenching University students are still carrying on with most of their regular 
work. Here some students check slips of refugees who are seeking relief. 


the line, and that the next turn would 
throw us right into the arms of an advance 
guard of Communists. But there was no 
sound of firing. We soon rolled safely 
into the gates at Yenching. 

The University seems to be in the vac- 
uum left between retreating Nationalists 
and advancing Communists who may move 
in on us tonight. To guard the campus 
from looters, faculty and students have 
organized . themselves into patrols for 
twenty-four-hour-a-day duty. 

December 15. Yenching was in no- 
man’s land all day today. This morning 
we drove back into Peiping to finish up 
the moving and found the Nationalist re- 
treat still on though much diminished in 
force. The city was a seething mass of 
soldiers. 

Packing the truck was the usual back- 
breaking job, but it turned out to be all 
in vain. At 4:30 we were told it wouldn’t 
be allowed out the gate. Not wishing to 
be separated from our families, we de- 
cided to try to get through to Yenching 


December 16. We woke up this morn- 
ing to find ourselves in Communist terri- 
tory. Advance Red units pushed past 
Yenching last night and occupied Haitien, 
the village just south of us on the road to 
Peiping. 

Occupation cut us off from the big 
truckload of furniture and supplies we so 
painfully loaded in Peiping yesterday, but 
ours was apparently the last car allowed 
through. 

I tried to get into town this morning 
to get the truck out, although, as I ex- 
pected, I didn’t make it. But I did man- 
age to get through the lines. I started out 
in the pick-up, and coming across Dr. 
Lucius Porter (philosophy department) 
who was out reconnoitering, I invited him 
aboard for moral support. The few Com- 
munist soldiers we saw in Haitien paid no 
attention to us. They were unconcernedly 
walking up and down buying supplies, I 
guess, and could be distinguished from 
Nationalist soldiers only by their great, 
furry hats. On the other side of Haitien, 
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however, they were more alert, keeping 
behind walls and trees, but still few in 
number and still not stopping us. As we 
kept moving slowly along I saw one of 
them stretched on the ground behind a 
bale of cornstalks, his rifle leveled in busi- 
ness-like fashion down the road, and I 
began to wonder if we weren’t getting 
pretty close to the lines. Suddenly another 
soldier popped out from behind a tree 
with a light machine gun pointed at us, 
and I saw with rather a shock that he was 
a Nationalist. We were already through 
the lines. 

He motioned us on down the road, 
where more Nationalists joined him. They 
were all quite uneasy and suspicious. “How 
many metres down the road are the Com- 
munists?” they wanted to know. “How 
many of them are there?” “What are you 
doing here?” But their suspicions grad- 
ually relaxed, and they finally even told us 
we could go on into Peiping if we liked, 
though we probably wouldn’t be allowed 
out again. Two reporters, they said, had 
tried to get out earlier in the morning but 
had failed. We headed home quickly. 

It was no trick at all to get back. We 
went across no-man’s land, feeling rather 
tense and watching each tree lest some 
trigger-happy lad step out to shoot before 
asking questions. But again these casual 
Communists amazed us. They completely 
ignored us, and we weren’t stopped once. 
It was the Nationalists who were jittery, 
not the Communists. I was glad to get 
home. 

December 17. This is about as in- 
visible an occupation as I ever expect to 
see. If any curtain has fallen, it must be 
made of bullet-proof glass, not iron. Stu- 
dents say several thousand Communist 
troops moved past about 4 A.M. to take up 
positions the other side of Haitien, but 
we haven’t seen a one on the campus. Of 
course the noise of firing continues all 
around us. 

December 18. The campus is still 
surprisingly quiet except for the rumble of 
guns in the direction of Peiping. The only 
ominous note in the day was a Nationalist 
plane which flew over very low and 
dropped a small bomb not so very far 
from us—but off the campus. Yenching 
has assurances from both sides that every 
effort will be made to spare the campus. 

December 19. At 2 p.m. we had our 
first taste of indoctrination. The propa- 
ganda officer of the 13th Communist 
Army, a very young and likeable chap, 
called a meeting of faculty and students, 
saluted us for staying open and not evacu- 
ating, promised that we were safe under 
Communist protection, and painted a 
happy picture of the free, democratic, and 
independent new China which is being 
founded. School authorities have been told 
that the Communists are eager to have all 
Americans stay, and would like the Uni- 
versity to maintain its channels of foreign 
support if possible. That sounds encour- 
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@ International children’s emergency fund 


Working for Peace 


HE INTERNATIONAL Children’s 

Emergency Fund, established as 
an integral part of the United Nations 
by Assembly resolution in 1946, gives 
direct aid to children and generally 
furthers child health wherever the 
need is greatest. 

The Assembly resolution which set 
up the Fund insured that children 
would not be penalized by differences 
between or within nations. It stated: 
“Distribution will be on the basis of 
need, without discrimination because 
of race, creed, nationality, or political 
belief.” 

Hunger and disease are, too 
often today, the unshakable com- 
panions of the children of many na- 
tions. These unpleasant comrades 
stick especially close to children re- 
siding in nations where armies are 
clashing and those where the after- 
math of war is still evident. The small 
budget of the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund cannot reach 
all (their estimated number is 230 
million) who need its ministry. The 
Fund can undertake only those proj- 
ects which bear the unmistakable 
stamp, “emergency.” In every case, 
the Fund insists that the nation aided 
must at least match the Fund’s con- 
tribution. Governments which apply 
for aid must also arrange proper ad- 
ministration of the program, including 
co-ordination of existing official and 
voluntary relief agencies. 

Since early 1948, the executive 
board of the Fund—representatives 
of twenty-six nations, including the 
United States and the Soviet Union— 
has provided a daily supplementary 
meal of 240 calories of milk, and fifty 
to sixty calories of canned meats, 
fish, or codliver oil for about four 
million children and nursing or preg- 
nant women. 

In conjunction with the World 
Health Organization and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization—permanent 
agencies of the UN—the Fund is also 
actively fighting diseases encouraged 
by malnutrition. 

The anti-pellagra campaign in Ro- 
mania is typical. Pellagra usually 
strikes areas in which corn has be- 
come almost the sole article of diet. 
The disease swells limbs of the suf- 
ferers, makes scabs on the tongue, 
ulcerates skin, and leads to nervous 
disorders. 

The Fund has shipped in 600,000 
capsules of Vitamin B-1 to supply 
diet deficiencies. Meat, powdered 
skim milk, lard, and yeast have al- 


ready reached the area. One quarter 
ounce of yeast alleviates severe symp- 
toms of pellagra within forty-eight 
hours. 

More yeast, and 1,700 pounds of 
niacin are now on their way from 
South Africa. Niacin—a_ nicotinic 
acid—is a specific cure for pellagra. 

Food and medicine are supple- 
mented by a combined educational 
campaign of the Fund in pointing out 
the dangers implicit in nutritional 
habits which restrict food intaké to 
corn and corn products. The Roman- 
ian government is encouraging its 
farmers to plant vegetables and 
wheat; it is establishing co-operative 
bakeries to sell low-priced wheat 
bread, enriched with yeast and vita- 
mins. 

Battle lines, like iron curtains, 
never interrupt the Fund. Children in 
both Communist-controlled and Kuo- 
mintang China are getting the food 
needed to preserve life. A Fund ship 
has only recently landed a cargo to be 
distributed to the 35,000 Arab refugee 
children left hungry and stranded in 
the new state of Israel. 

Despite all the excellent work of 
the Fund, the plight of the children 
of the world grows ever more serious. 
Dr. Helmholz, pediatrician of the 
Mayo Clinic, and Dr. Latzky, South 
African nutritional expert, have re- 
cently completed a survey of condi- 
tions in six of the European nations 
receiving aid— Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, Greece, and 
Italy. They report “a picture of 
stunted growth, chronic underfeeding, 
defective hygiene, and of diseases like 
tuberculosis, malaria, and parasitic 
infection.” 

These experts recognize that the 
Fund cannot provide food for every 
child who is hungry, nor medicine for 
every ill child. They feel, however, 
that continuation and expansion of 
the program would be much less ex- 
pensive for the world than caring for 
the weak, diseased adults who will 
otherwise come from the present 
generation. 

You can help reduce the size of the 
vicious circle of low-living standards, 
malnutrition, and intellectual and 
moral devastation now extant among 
millions of the world’s children. Your 
personal contributions to the United 
Nations Appeal for Children will help 
spread the work of the Fund. Letters 
to congressmen and senators may aid 
to bring a more generous appropria- 
tion. —CAasPER BLACKBURN 
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aging. If the school can be supported 
from abroad, maybe we can be too. 

Our second air raid came about 4:30. 
Three bombs fell close enough to us to 
crack a window in the room where we 
were sitting. The plane was no bomber, 
just a transport from which apparently 
they were dropping bombs by hand, aiming 
at the Tsing Hwa railroad station a half a 
mile away. Of course they couldn’t hit it. 

December 20. Another quiet day. 
I’ve been appointed an air raid warden, on 
duty from 7:30 to 9:00 A.M. twice a week, 
scanning the skies for approaching planes. 
Taught my first English class today—a 
nice bunch of engineering majors. 

December 21. We're moving from a 
money economy here to the barter system, 
for money is scarce and its value question- 
able. An old woman came by selling eggs 
this morning—fifty eggs for a bag of flour. 
Either eggs are high or flour is cheap. Our 
stocks should be adequate for quite awhile 
yet. The University is broke, but the 
Communists loaned it the equivalent of 
U.S. $500. 

A student came to see me to discuss 
problems, all carefully written out and 
listed: (1) The inspiration of the Bible, 
(2) The Kingdom of God, (3) What we 
can do as a Christian witness on the 
campus? Perhaps the most valuable thing 
we will be able to do here is this kind of 
personal counselling. 

Thoroughly enjoyed my first church 
histary class. There are thirteen in it: 
two girls, first and second theological stu- 
dents, and two undergraduates. They have 
just finished Martin Luther, so, as was 
most fitting, my first lecture was on John 
Calvin. 

Tonight the Yenching Chorus gave the 
“Messiah” before a packed house of about 
1,000 students and visitors. The oratorio 
never ceases to thrill me. Last year as I 
listened to it in Peiping I remember the 
warm feeling that the familiar words and 
music brought to me in this unfamiliar 
land. Now I’m no longer a stranger here, 
but it was an even greater thrill to be 
able to sit in Communist territory and 
look at the great crowd come unafraid to 
hear the Messiah, for it meant that we 
could still sing out the good tidings at 
Christmas. 

January 7. It is still hard to believe 
that we have been “liberated.” School 
goes on in the old, quiet patterns with only 
an undercurrent of student excitement to 
remind us that revolution and civil war 
are all about us. The weather is bitterly 
cold, and our classrooms unheated. You 
should see us, muffled to the ears, expound- 
ing on dangling participles or Calvin’s 
struggles. We wouldn’t be anywhere else 
for the world. 
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Interrupted Sermon 


Not many ministers have had a con- 
gregation walk out on them, but a Presby- 
terian minister in New Jersey recently 
found out what it’s like. 

Pastor Guy A. Bensinger was just warm- 
ing to the main theme of his Sunday 
morning sermon in the Dutch Neck Pres- 
byterian Church when the fire siren across 
the street started screaming. But Pastor 
Bensinger, whose sermons had been shat- 
tered by the siren before, continued the 
service without batting an eye. Even when 
half a dozen members of the Dutch Neck 
Fire Company got up and filed out the 
minister kept talking. But when someone 
came in and announced that the fire was 
directly across the street in Abe Shteir’s 
general store and would those who had 
parked their cars in front of the burning 
building move them in a hurry, Pastor 
Bensinger gave up. He promptly dismissed 
the congregation with the suggestion that 
they lend a hand with fighting the fire. 

The blaze, a big one, did $15,000 of 
damage to Abe Shteir’s store, being ex- 
tinguished by efforts of Dutch Neck’s fire- 
fighting Presbyterian congregation and fire 
companies from surrounding towns. 


Tools for Doctors 
In Foreign Fields 


Because they are expensive and hard to 
come by in a foreign country, a medical 
missionary’s instruments are his most 
valued possessions. 

Knowing this, Dr. E. Forrest Boyd, 
former chief-of-staff of the Hollywood 
Presbyterian Hospital (P.L., Sept. 4, ’48) 
recently started a project among fellow 
members of the medical profession in the 
congregation of his church, the Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. 





© & 
Dr. E. Forrest Boyd receives a bundle 
of medical supplies from Miss Julia 
MacKenzie, registered nurse, a member 
of Immanuel Church, Los Angeles. 


The project consists of sending insvru- 
ments, either new or discarded ones, as 
well as dressings, bandages, drugs, medi- 
cal magazines, and books to medical mis- 
sionaries in foreign fields. 

Also suggested by Dr. Boyd were gen- 
eral magazines and books for hospital 
libraries, and picture post cards and 
Christmas cards for invalid children to cut 
out. 


Presbyterian Women Set 
Date for 1950 Meeting 


While the men of the Presbyterian 
Church were making final plans for their 
meeting in Chicago next week (see page 
18), the women of the Church were start- 
ing to plan for their big quadrennial meet- 
ing in 1950. 

Last week members of the planninz 
committee of the National Council of 
Women’s Organizations met in Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, at the home of committee 
member Mrs. Rex S. Clements. They dis- 
cussed many suggestions for the 1950 
meeting, but the most important news was 
the announcement of the time and place 
of the next quadrennial conference. 

The 1950 meeting will take place in 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey, June 13-20. 
The committee also announced that they 
would meet this year in Ocean Grove on 
June 1-3 to continue their planning. Chair- 
man of the planning committee is Mrs. 
Stuart Sinclair of Greenfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

Earlier last month Mrs. John M. Irvine, 
president of the National Council, an- 
nounced that all members of the Nominat- 
ing Committee for 1950-54 officers had 
accepted their posts. Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee is Mrs. J. F. 
Herdliska of St. Louis, honorary president 
of the Missouri Synodical. Other members 
are: Mrs. E. Q. Bowden of Los Angeles, 
California Synodical president; Mrs. J. T. 
Robison, Texarkana, Texas Synodical 
president; Mrs. Paul Moser of New York, 
former president of the Council, and Miss 
Emeline M. Reed, minister of religious 
education, Church of the Covenant, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 


Congregations Together 
After 250 Years 


After 250 years of separation, two his- 
toric church congregations are once again 
worshipping under the same roof. 

Under ordinary circumstances, a re- 
uniting of Philadelphia’s First Baptist and 
First Presbyterian Churches would have 
been an occasion for celebration. The 
two congregations met together for many 
years in the late 17th century. Recently 
they jointly observed their 250th anni- 
versaries (P.L., Oct. 30). 

But when Dr. Ivan Murray Rose and 
his fellow Baptists moved to the First 
Presbyterian Church last month there was 
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no celebration. The First Baptist Church, 
regarded as one of the finest examples of 
Byzantine architecture in America, had 
been gutted in a spectacular three-alarm 
fire. Damage was estimated at close to a 
million dollars, and twenty-five firemen 
were overcome by the smoke which cov- 
ered sixteen blocks at the height of the 
blaze. 

The fire started in the sub-basement of 
the church. It destroyed the two-story 
Church School and community center 
building and literally exploded the church’s 
$50,000 organ. A fireproof vault in the 
church basement saved priceless church 
records many of which dated back to 
colonial times. 

Even before the blaze had been put 
out, Philadelphia churches and religious 
ervanizations rushed to the aid of the 
Baptists. In addition to the First Pres- 
byterian and Arch Street Presbyterian 
churches, some ten groups, including the 
Salvation Army, Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Associations, and Epis- 
copalian, Lutheran, and Methodist 
churches offered their buildings to Dr. 
Rose. 

The disastrous church fire was televised 
and witnessed by thousands of people in 
Boston, New York, and Washington, D.C. 


Church Unity Moves 
Made Last Month 


The movement toward Protestant unity 
pressed forward last month after being 
halted for a moment by the action of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America declining to join the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America (P.L., Jan. 22). 

A week after the foreign missions meet- 
ing, the Home Missions Council of North 
America moved into Buck Hill Falls, 
Pennsylvania, to consider the same step. 
After only twenty minutes of discussion, 
the group, which represents twenty-three 
denominations, voted sixty-eight to sixteen 
in favor of the move. By registering ap- 
proval of the proposed new national body, 
the Home Missions Council became the 
third Protestant group to go on record 
for the National Council. Four bodies, 
including the Federal Council of Churches, 
have yet to take final action. Lutheran 
and Presbyterian, U.S., delegations fur- 
nished the only opposition to the move. 

Last month the Congregational Chris- 
tian Church announced that its churches 
had voted 72.2 per cent in favor of merger 
with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. The voting was not final because 
a number of churches still had to vote last 
month. A majority of 75 per cent is 
needed for a decision on merger. The 
Evangelical and Reformed Church has 
already approved the merger. 

Official returns of voting up to January 
t and the separate January tabulation will 
bé presented at a meeting of the Congre- 
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gational Christian Council in Cleveland, 
February 4 and 5. On the basis of this 
information the General Council is ex- 
pected to make a final decision. 

In Minneapolis last month two groups 
of Lutheran churches—the National Lu- 
theran Council with eight member bodies, 
and the American Lutheran Conference 
with five member churches—got together 
to discuss plans for organic union. Thirty- 
four representatives of the National Lu- 
theran Council, which met first, gave 
unanimous endorsement to organic union 
and approved appointment of a fifteen- 
member committee to prepare a structural 
plan for a united Lutheran organization. 

A day later, the American Lutheran 
Conference met and endorsed the action 
taken by the National Lutheran Council. 
Although the ultimate goal in this move- 
ment is a united Lutheran church, the first 
step will probably be the formation of a 
federation of Lutheran groups. This im- 
portant step toward closer affiliation of 
the majority of U.S. Lutheran bodies will 
affect some 4,000,000 church members. 











Wilbur Chapman and Pete 


The Story of Pete 


Wilbur Chapman was ten years old when 
he first became interested in leprosy. It 
was during a visit by William Danner, 
then general secretary of the American 
Mission to Lepers, to the Chapman home 
in White Cloud, Kansas. 

Mr. Danner told the family about the 
leper colony started by the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., at Chiengmai in Northern 
Siam. He talked of whole towns where 
only lepers lived, and of the chaulmoogra 
oil treatments which used to be the only 
means of halting the disfiguring progress 
of the dread disease. Mr. Danner also 
talked about a leper boy named Ai Sam. 
Young Wilbur listened intently. When he 
heard Mr. Danner say that twenty-five 
dollars would support a patient for a year 
he knew what he was going to do. Some- 





how he would scrape together twenty-five 
dollars to send to Chiengmai for Ai Sam. 

When Mr. Danner left he pressed three 
dollars into Wilbur’s hand, probably ex- 
pecting the boy to spend it on something 
like a baseball glove. But Wilbur, who 
had other ideas, used the money to buy a 
baby pig. 

In the weeks that followed, Wilbur gave 
most of his attention to “Pete.” At first 
he fed him with scraps from the Chap- 
man’s table, but when this fare proved too 
skimpy to satisfy the animal’s appetite, 
Wilbur canvassed the neighborhood for 
donations. Before long all of White Cloud 
had heard of Wilbur's pig. Friends brought 
ears of corn, scraps from school lunches, 
and whatever else they could find to help 
make Pete grow up in a hurry. 

In time Pete turned into a plump porker. 
Wilbur sold him and sent twenty-five dol- 














Wilbur Chapman today 


lars to Dr. Hugh McKean at Chiengmai 
to care for Ai Sam. 

The story of Wilbur and his pig Pete 
spread. Among those who heard it were 
the members of the staff of Sunday School 
Times magazine. They promptly started 
raising Pete number two, a clay version of 
the original Pete, with a slit between its 
ears for coins. The idea caught on. Be- 
fore long the American Mission to Lepers 
was distributing hundreds of Petes, cast- 
iron ones, to Church Schools all over the 
country. Missionaries carried the idea with 
them to other countries. Soon children in 
far-off places like Japan, Paraguay, India, 
China, and Africa were stuffing miniature 
pigs with coins to help support leper work 
in their native countries. 

With the coming of World War II, 
cast-iron Petes went off to fight. They 
were quickly replaced with plastic Petes 
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done in different colors. These plastic 
models of the original Pete are what 
Church School children are feeding with 
their pennies, nickels, and dimes today. 
Over the years Petes have earned some 
$2,000,000 for the Mission to Lepers. 

One wintry day last month the liner 
“Queen Mary” eased out of her berth in 
New York harbor and headed for the open 
sea. Among her complement of passengers 
was forty-five-year-old Wilbur Chapman. 
An engineer at the Pioneering Engineering 
Works in Minneapolis, Minnesota, he was 
starting on a journey he had planned for 
a long time. The trip, an eight-month 
pilgrimage, will take him to leper colonies 
in the Middle East, Africa, India, Tan- 
ganyika, Portuguese East Africa, the Con- 
go, and the Camerouns. Wilbur Chap- 
man’s primary objective, however, is the 
leper colony at Chiengmai. In his pocket 
he carries a picture of the boy Ai Sam, 
now dead, whose fate launched a thousand 
Petes. 


Laymen Meet Next Week 


Next week more than a thousand Pres- 
byterian laymen will board trains and 
planes for Chicago to attend the first 
formal meeting of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men at the Palmer House 
February 11-13. The laymen held a sim- 
ilar meeting in 1948 to organize the 
Council. 

While the meeting may be classified 
as a “formal” one, its purpose is strictly 
informal. The laymen are going to figure 
out what they’re going to do at home as 
members of local chapters in the National 
Council. There will be addresses by 
Church and business leaders, but most of 
the three-day meeting will be spent in dis- 
cussion groups talking over such questions 
as: “What part should pastors have in 
meetings of men?”; “How do you plan 
programs for meetings of men?’’; “What 
can men do in regard to civic and com- 
munity problems?”; “How should the 
National Council be financed?” Twenty 
discussion groups of fifty men each will 
tangle with these questions and try to 
answer them. At the end of the meeting 
the reports of the discussion groups will 
be presented. These reports will have a 
direct bearing upon the National Council’s 
objectives for 1949, which will also be 
adopted at the meeting. 

Speakers at the gathering of Presby- 
terian laymen will attempt to covet every 
part of the Christian Church’s mission to- 
day from both the layman’s and the pro- 
fessional churchman’s point of view. 

Laymen scheduled to appear before the 
Council meeting include Charles J. Turck, 
president of Macalester College; Jasper 
Crane, of the du Pont Company, Wilming- 
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Presbyterian women have been long famous for busy missionary societies and 
tasty church dinners. It’s not often that the tables are turned on them, but 
just that did happen recently at the Covenant Presbyterian Church, Harrisburg, 
Pa. The chefs above are all members of Covenant’s Men’s Missionary Society 
preparing to serve a steak dinner marking the group’s first anniversary. Guests 
of honor were, of course, the ladies of the Covenant Missionary Auxiliary. 





ton, Delaware; Samuel C. Slaymaker, 
president of the Slaymaker Lock Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa.; George C. Finch, 
vice-president of the Jam Handy sales pro- 
motion company, Detroit, Michigan; 
Ralph Nixdorf, public relations depart- 
ment, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, New York; Thomas E. White- 
man, purchasing agent of F. W. Wool- 
worth and Company, New York; and 
Minnesota Congressman Walter Judd. 
Prominent churchmen who will appear 
before the meeting include Dr. Raymond 
I. Lindquist, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Orange, New Jersey; Dr. 
John Sutherland Bonnell, pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York; Moderator Jesse H. Baird of the 
160th General Assembly; Dr. Charles T. 
Leber, head of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions; the Reverend Clayton 
T. Griswold, head of the Presbyterian 
Church’s religious radio and television de- 
partment, and Dr. Clarence G. Salsbury, 
head of the Ganado Mission in Arizona. 


**K irk-in-the-Hills”’ 


Thanks to a Detroit industrialist and 
developer of real estate, Michigan Presby- 
terians are the owners of what will soon 
be a great religious and educational center. 

“Kirk-in-the-Hills” is the name of the 
million-dollar edifice now in the process 
of building as a result of a $1,500,000 
grant by Colonel Edwin S. George, a 
member of Detroit’s Fourth Street Pres- 
byterian Church. The donor has also 
deeded his handsome estate of twenty- 
eight acres, plus four buildings, to the De- 


troit Presbytery. Beyond that, Colonel 
George will give the income from the sale 
of 1,000 additional acres of land in the 
estate to Kirk-in-the-Hills for endowment. 

Kirk-in-the-Hills is so named at the re- 
quest of its donor. The name is fitting, 
for the church is located in the midst of 
Michigan’s beautiful Bloomfield Hills sec- 
tion, a few miles beyond Detroit’s north- 
ernmost city limits. 

Cedarholm House, an old English style 
building that was formerly the residence 
of Colonel George, will be the nucleus of 
the center. Adjoining it will be a 700-seat 
sanctuary, in Gothic style architecture. 
One end of the building will be topped 
with a huge carillon tower. 

A full-time pastor has recently been 
appointed to Kirk-in-the-Hills. He is Dr. 
Leslie A. Bechtel, executive secretary of 
Detroit Presbytery. 

Plans of the presbytery regarding the 
future of the new center are not yet com- 
plete. But one thing is certain: it will be 
more than just a large and beautiful 
church. It’s to be an active monument to 
Protestantism. It is expected the church 
will be completed within five years. 

The man directly responsible for Kirk- 
in-the-Hills—Colonel Edwin S. George—is 
one of Detroit’s most prominent citizens. 
The seventy-five-year-old ex-Army colonel 
is president of several industrial corpora- 
tions, a director of the Board of Com- 
merce of Detroit, and has, in the past, 
headed numerous clubs and charitable 
organizations in Detroit. 

Says Colonel George of his present, “It 
is gratifying that, in part, a dream of 
thirty-three years comes true.” 
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Church Paper Raps 
Sunday Radio Programs 


Fed up with the current crop of Sunday 
evening radio programs, The Christian 
Century recently advocated a return to 
the more high-brow type of Sunday eve- 
ning radio entertainment of days gone by. 

“We are not prepared to challenge the 
conclusion of the radio chains that there 
are more people who want to hear Jack 
Benny defending himself against charges 
of parsimony than would like .to hear 
Toscanini conduct a symphony orchestra 
on Sunday evenings. . . . But we believe 
that some surprising Hooperatings might 
be recorded if Toscanini, for example, 
were brought out of the dusky hour where 
he is now hidden away on Saturday after- 
noons and given a chance to recruit a Sun- 
day evening foHowing. Such an evening 
could find someone else to do the sort of 
thing Alexander Woollcott used to do, and 
possibly do it better. It could provide 
responsible comment on world events, seen 
from the weekend perspective, on the or- 
der of the old Raymond Swing broadcasts. 
It could use the Westminster Choir or 
organizations of similar ability to provide 
glorious choral music. . . . Great plays 











are available. Such a man as Dr. Fosdick 
could share the wisdom of his experience, 
and not by sermonizing. There is great 
literature, including the Bible, to be read. 

“.. . What would happen if a great 
broadcasting corporation offered some such 
alternative to the present Sunday evening 
parade of wooden comedians? . . . We 
believe . . . that if this sort of Sunday 
evening program went on the air tens of 
thousands of now silent radios would be 
turned on again.” 


Lumberjack Pastors 


When the First Presbyterian Church of 
Rahway, New Jersey, was endangered re- 
cently by a 110-year-old elm tree which 
threatened to fall any moment, Pastor 
Chester M. Davis sent out an S.O.S. to 
fellow ministers Frederick J. Drukenmiller 
of the Connecticut Farms Presbyterian 
Church at Union and Clarence E. Getz of 
the Dunellen Presbyterian Church. The 
trio exchanged their ministerial robes for 
lumberjack attire and felled the tree. 
Then, with some outside assistance, they 
sawed it into pieces and distributed it for 
firewood. Pastor Davis’s idea saved his 
church $100, the amount it would have 
cost to hire someone to do the job. 





A Streetcar Named Church 


The group you see above are not pas- 
sengers from a derailed streetcar. They 
are members of a Presbyterian, U.S., Sun- 
day school. The streetcar behind them is 
their church. It is situated in Prichard, a 
tiny Mississippi town which has no other 
church. For their new house of worship, 
probably the most unusual one in the 
country, Prichard Presbyterians have the 
Reverend Tyrone Williams to thank. 

Mr. Williams is pastor of the nearby 
Tunica Presbyterian Church. For a long 
time he had worried about churchless 
Prichard. One day he and his Sunday 
school superintendent decided to go hunt- 
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ing for one. They didn’t find any vacant 
buildings, but they did discover a batch 
of forty surplus Memphis streetcars. They 
decided to buy one. But when the owner 
of the streetcars, F. L. Abernathy of 
Walls, Mississippi, heard they wanted it 
for a church, he told the minister and the 
Sunday school superintendent they could 
have the vehicle for nothing. They hauled 
it away and set it up—minus its wheels— 
on a wind-blown knoll in Prichard. If you 
go there some Sunday you will see “mo- 
torman” Tyrone Williams preaching to 
his car-full of passengers. Fare-paying on 
this trolley is optional. 





Funeral Suggestions 


From Tulsa 


Deploring the idea that funerals should 
be bigger and better, the Tulsa Ministerial 
Alliance recently made a list of sugges- 
tions for improving the average funeral 
service. 

The suggestions: 

That funeral services for church mem- 
bers be conducted in the church. 

That the favorite song of the deceased 
not be sung, but only hymns of faith, 
comfort, and hope. 

That Scriptures be chosen for their 
value in strengthening the faith of the 
bereaved, for comfort and consolation 
and hope of immortality. 

That ministers keep their funeral ser- 
mons brief—“thirty minutes is long enough 
for the whole service.” 

That the sermon chosen for a Christian 
carry the note of victory and immortality. 

That the sermon for a non-member 
should be in terms of comfort for the 
bereaved and challenge to those who re- 
main. 

That police escorts for funeral proces- 
sions be encouraged as a public service. 

That the practice of avoiding Sunday 
funerals be encouraged. 

That ministers make every effort to de- 
stroy “the common illusion that a funeral 
service is a performance and that one 
must be bigger and better than another.” 


Seminary Radio 


A Presbyterian seminary is making news 
in the religious radio field. The San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary, in San Ansel- 
mo, California, is developing a curriculum 
with several courses in radio, among them 
a class in radio interviewing. A class in 
scriptwriting introduces student ministers 
to the art of preparing scripts for religious 
radio drama. Another class offers a work- 
shop for students who are especially 
talented in the radio field. 

The Reverend Henry B. Adams, in- 
structor in speech and radio at San Fran- . 
cisco Seminary, is now investigating re- 
ligious newscasting. 

A series of broadcasts entitled “This Is 
My Country” was produced last year at 
the seminary by Mr. Adams. These broad- 
casts, which were designed to portray and 
interpret the American heritage from the 
Christian viewpoint, are being continued 
this year. Being currently portrayed are 
outstanding incidents in the lives of John 
Witherspoon, Henry Spalding, and Shel- 
don Jackson. Broadcasts are made from 
station KTIM in San Rafael, with Mr. 
Adams’ students as merbers of the cast. 
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...Acertain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho... 


The International 


Good Samaritan 
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ICTURES SPEAK a universal language in 
| gene different accents. Beginning on this 
page are pictures retelling Jesus’s parable of 
the Good Samaritan—with a Filipino accent. 

Last March Filipino artist Solomon Saprid 
was in an audience that listened to the audio- 
visual survey team from the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America tell about the 
Japanese Kami-shibai, a paper theater which 
story-tellers have used for centuries to illus- 
trate their tales with pictures. This ancient 
institution, S. Franklin Mack of the survey 
team told the Filipinos, has recently been 


adapted to the telling of Bible stories in 
Japan. 

Several months later a package postmarked 
Manila arrived at the offices of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions in New 
York. It contained seven picture cards four- 
teen by twenty-four inches, done in color by 
the new silk-screen process. The first picture 
in the series, reproduced on this page, bore the 
signature “Saprid.” An old Japanese art form, 
carried to the Philippine Islands by American 
missionaries, retells a parable first heard in 
Palestine two thousand years ago. 
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... and fell among thieves, which stripped him of his raiment, 
and wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 


And by chance there came down a certain priest that way; 
and when he saw him, he passed by on the other side. 
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And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, came 
and looked on him, and passed by on the other side. 
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But a certain Samaritan, as he 
journeyed, came where he 
was; and when he saw him, he 
had compassion on him. 
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And went to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set him on his own beast, .. . 


... and brought him to an inn, and took care of him. And on 
the morrow when he departed, he took out two pence, and gave 

them to the host, and said unto him, Take care of him; and whatso- 
ever thou spendest more, when | come again, | will repay thee. 
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Royce Chapel at Sampson College in upper New York State is filled regularly for weekday and Sunday morning services. 


Our Church on the Campus 


By KENNETH REEVES 


g pes PRESBYTERIAN CuurcH, U:S.A., is 
very much alive to the necessity of 
providing a Christian background for the 
college segment of our coming generation. 
In fact, the colleges and universities are 
the only place where our Church has 
something like direct influence in the edu- 
cational world. We do not have a place of 
influence in public school education. The 
place we do have, therefore, must be used 
wisely and courageously. 

The forty-four Presbyterian colleges, 
through courses on the Bible and religion 
and the Christian quality of their facul- 
ties, make a sustained and consistent ef- 
fort to integrate spiritual and intellectual 
growth. We need to continue strong 
church colleges and support them well as 
the direct way the Church can challenge 


the secular-minded, technically oriented 
university. Only Christ can be trusted 
with the power which comes to the edu- 
cated people of our society. 

But the great majority of America’s 
youth, including many of those with Pres- 
byterian backgrounds, do not attend Pres- 
byterian colleges. They spend the crucial 
college years at the many great state uni- 
versities and privately-owned institutions 
where the voice of the Presbyterian 
Church is the Westminster Foundation 


Year-around task 


There are 103 Westminster Foundation 
centers staffed by 130 university pastors, 
chaplains, and student workers. Theirs is 
the day-and-night, year-around task of 
meeting the spiritual needs of tens of 
thousands of Presbyterian students, as 
well as the hundreds of thousands of 
churchless young people to whom Christ 


and the Church are merely outworn sym- 
bols of a bygone order. 

The job has grown greatly in the past 
few years. Our colleges are now filled to 
capacity. Classes are held at all hours 
through the day and part of the night. 
Students are no longer concentrated with- 
in a few dormitories and fraternity houses. 
At the University of Minnesota, for in- 
stance, 70 per cent of the Presbyterian 
students live beyond a two-mile radius of 
the campus. Most students live in pri- 
vate quarters in the towns or cities sur- 
rounding the universities, many of them 
in dingy, temporary rooms. They are 
hard to find and hard to keep track of. 

Not only has the job of the Westminster 
Foundations grown in magnitude, but the 
nature of the ministry itself has changed. 
Students these days are asking deep ques- 
tions about personal faith and social 
problems. The type of Christian student 
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group which centers its appeal on the 
weenie-roast does not accomplish its mis- 
sion. The nominal Christian and the skep- 
tic may come around for tea and cookies 
—once. But unless the conversation indi- 
cates that the Christian members of the 
Foundation know what life is all about 
and what their faith really means, the 
doubters will never come back. 


More serious aims 


The Foundation’s groups that are suc- 
cessful in adapting themselves to the 
postwar campus have several features in 
common. They are, for one thing, more 
student- than adult-controlled. There is 
also a minimum of holding meetings for 
the purpose of planning to hold more 
meetings. There is fun and good fellow- 
ship, but social get-togethers are inci- 
dental, rather than integral. The emphasis 
is on two much. more serious aims: (1) 
teaching the Christian faith and applying 
it to the world of today, and (2) doing 
Christian work on campus and in town. 

For the first, there is a boom in Bible 
study that is really astonishing to older 
persons connected with the Foundations. 
Fifty-four Westminster groups were re- 
cently studied, and 74 per cent of them 
reported that small Bible study classes 
were the most effective way to teach the 
meaning of the Christian faith. The 
Foundation at the University of Illinois 
has eight Bible study groups meeting 
every week. 

The strong interest in prayer among 
Christians and non-Christians is expressed 
on the campus in “cell-groups,” small 
bodies of students who assemble in dormi- 
tories or fraternity houses to pray together 
and exchange problems of student life. 
These “cells” have multiplied rapidly in 
some Westminster groups. 

The relevance of the Christian faith to 
the problems of living in today’s world is 
studied seriously in student groups all 
over the country. Some topics that fre- 
quently arise are “Religion in the Soviet 
Union,” “The Christian Faith and My 
Vocation,” “Is the Profit Motive Chris- 
tian?” “Can You Be a Christian in 
Politic Students study and circulate 
pamphlets explaining the Christian views 
on marriage, international relations, liquor, 
gambling, and other topics of concern to 
young people. Adult leaders of West- 
minster Foundations must be thoroughly 
trained in the intellectual side of Chris- 
tian doctrine; they must be quick-witted 
and diplomatic, ready to answer any ques- 
tion or objection about their faith. 


Need new technique 


Evangelism, the principal business of 
the Foundations, is in the groping stage. 
The button-holing method—asking every- 
one you meet whether he has been “saved” 
—meets only ridicule on the campus, and 
no reliable, positive approach has yet been 
developed. The pressure of campus at- 
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Eaves Chapel, an outpost church at Austin, Texas, gets a new roof—the project 
of Presbyterian student Foundation members from nearby University of Texas. 


The monthly “Westminsterite” is mimeographed at Foundation House in Boston, 
headquarters for the Presbyterian students from the many colleges in the area. 
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There are always plenty of volunteer cooks to help with Sunday night suppers 
at the Oklahoma A. and M. College Foundation House at Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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mosphere is toward commitment to noth- 
ing except immediate human needs; all the 
student’s anxiety goes into his studies. 
The feeling is widespread that the stu- 
dent who joins nothing and is committed 
to nothing is wise, for he is free to choose 
any expedient course of action. This hard, 
“practical” atmosphere with its emphasis 
on securing enough knowledge to improve 
social and economic status makes heavy 
going for a religion that demands a re- 
orientation of one’s entire life. 

However, the leaders and members of 
the Westminster Foundations are meeting 
the problems of evangelizing head-on. 
They are discovering that if the Christian 
faith is to be heard on the campus, they 
must give it voice. Indicative of the 
trend is this student report: “. . . the 
whole program at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute is a program of evangelism ... 
stress is laid on the necessity of students 
relating other students to the Christian 
Church.” Today’s Christian students are 
out to find the way to witness by trial 
and error. 


More than recreation 


The non-Christian young person wants 
to see Christianity at work, not at play. 
At Westminster House he wants to see 
something more than recreation facilities 
duplicated a dozen other places around 
the campus and town. That is why the 
Westminster Foundations that grow are 
those that are busy with Christian activi- 
ties. They are signing up students for 
summer service to the underprivileged in 
this country and abroad. Westminster 
students who serve on a youth caravan or 
do reconstruction work in Europe set an 


example which their classmates can under- 
stand and respect. 

Other Foundations in tune with the 
times are sending barrels of dried milk— 
at $35 a barrel—for undernourished ba- 
bies abroad. Many help support students 
in other parts of the world through the 
World Student Service Fund. Many Foun- 
dations have adopted orphans in Europe 
and supply them with food and clothing. 
The University of Minnesota Westminster 
group collects textbooks from its own and 
other colleges for use in the universities of 
Japan. Deputation teams from college 
Foundations travel to ailing churches and 
help rebuild their congregations and serv- 
ices. The center at the University of 
Texas, for instance, in cooperation with 
students from Tillotson College for Ne- 
groes, spends its weekends helping white 
and colored churches in the state attain 
self-support. At Purdue, Presbyterian stu- 
dents have organized a nursery school, 
conducted by Purdue graduates, which en- 
ables married students to take time for rec- 
reation and to attend church on Sundays. 

These projects all involve hard work 
and a sacrifice of leisure by the students 
who carry them out. But they are more 
genuinely Christian activities than the 
monotonous round of meetings and social 
good-timing that characterize the older 
sort of college Christian center. 

The earnest study of Christian truth 
and the doing of Christian works are not, 
unfortunately, so widespread among West- 
minster Foundations as they ought to be. 
Some church student work is still under 
question for over-emphasis on social life 
and lack of a clear-cut purpose. The 
Westminster houses near our campuses 


are legitimately regarded as places Pres- 
byterian fellows can take their dates. But 
that ought not to be the end of their 
function. The conception of a university 
pastor as a host to Presbyterian young 
people away from home is no longer ade- 
quate, but some Foundations have not 
kept pace with the times. 


Need new principles 


This is not entirely the fault of the 
personnel or the students. Some centers 
are simply snowed-under by the prob- 
lems that came with huge postwar enroll- 
ments. Most centers do not have all the 
room they need; they were built when 
universities were much smaller. Not only 
do they need floorspace, but entirely new 
principles on which to operate. Sometimes 
Presbyterian churches near campuses are 
not ready to welcome students who desire 
a church home away from home. 

But there are indications that the West- 
minster Foundations are emerging from 
the playtime world that marked the Amer- 
ican campus of an older day. The postwar 
student is hard pinched both for time and 
money. Yet there are Foundation fellows 
and girls who do put hours and dollars 
into social service in slum areas, tutor 
children in orphans’ homes, hold parties 
for underprivileged youngsters, act as 
scoutmasters for new troops of boys or 
girls, and organize ““Co-Wed” societies to 
help married students get along in make- 
shift quarters on slender means. Such 
Christian college students, alert both to 
the needs of this world and the will of 
God, are the vanguard of increasingly 
significant Westminster Foundations com- 
ing into being. 


At Princeton University, Presbyterian student chaplain Robert Carley and his wife greet students at Westminster House. 
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THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER is representative of forty-four church-related colleges. (Left) Caravaners call rural wor- 
shippers to church. (Right) Students leave their attendance cards at the door of the campus church after Sunday service. 


A Christian College 


IKE MANY ANOTHER ALMA MATER, the 
College of Wooster is hailed in its 
school songs as “the college on the hill.” 
Its tree-shaded campus overlooks Wooster, 
Ohio, fifty-four miles from Cleveland. 
With an enrollment of 1,284 and a faculty 
of close to a hundred, it ranks with most 
good small colleges in scholarship, athletic 
prowess, and friendly esprit de corps. 

Whatever it is that sets Wooster apart 
is the same quality sought for in each of 
the forty-four church-related colleges of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., of which 
Wooster is one example. (A “church-re- 
lated college” is one endorsed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and operated under a set of 
standards adopted by the Board of Chris- 
tian Education.) These are Christian col- 
leges, Presbyterian style. 

What makes a Christian college? Most 
Wooster students say that Christianity on 
the campus is a subtle thing. “It’s what 
you can’t put your finger on,” says Senior 
Bill Shoaf, a football player. Yet he finds 
evidence of it in the fairmindedness of 
his teammates. 

Tall, lean Howard Lowry, Wooster’s 
bachelor president, is a bit more explicit: 
“Christian education tries to put at the 
center of all campus thought and action 
the quiet reality of Jesus Christ.” Ac- 
cording to Dr. Lowry, Christian education 
is an integrated process which makes the 
whole campus experience—sports, activi- 
ties, and studies—a laboratory experiment 
in Christian living. 

Consider, for example, the Big Four. 
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Where secular universities have big fra- 
ternity combines, at Wooster the place of 
honor is held by a combine of four re- 
ligious organizations, the Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., Sunday Morning Forums, and 
Westminster Fellowship. The “big men on 
campus” in the ordinary pattern of col- 
lege life are also leaders in the Big Four. 
For example, Dave Castle, president of 
the Student Senate, is also chairman of 
the Wooster-in-India Committee. Red- 
haired Bill Watkins, who played the lead 
in “Life with Father,” is president of Big 


Four. Johnny Guzzo, an outstanding foot- 
ball player, is president of the Y.M.C.A.; 


Howard Lowry, a Wooster alumnus, 
is now president of the college. 


and Homecoming Queen Eleanor Hager- 
man is president of the Y.W.C.A. 
The Big Four sponsors—and supports— 
a variety of worthwhile projects; the an- 
nual budget for all four groups totals near- 
ly $4,000, which is raised by student sub- 
scription and other means. Biggest item 
on the budget is “Wooster-in-India,” by 
which Wooster, every two years, sends a 
member of the graduating class to Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad, as teacher- 
missionary under the Foreign Board. 
Early this year the Big Four decided it 
would help the students to sense the need 
in Europe if they were to experience a 
“starvation diet.”” Now, on the first Tues- 
day of each month, a brotherhood meal of 
soup, crackers, and milk goes on the table, 
and the difierence in cost goes to the 
World Student Service Fund. 
Pre-ministerial students at Wooster have 
their own special project. They form 
caravan teams which provide religious 
services to small rural churches nearby. 
In the life of the campus, the chapel 
occupies a central part. Chapel exercises 
are held four days a week. The Wooster 
chapel is the home of Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, attended by townspeo- 
ple as well as students and faculty. Stu- 
dents, of whom about 300 are affiliated 
members, participate in the 100-voice 
choir and as ushers and student elders. 
Church attendance is required, with a 
reasonable allowance of excused absences, 
but the students may attend the church 
of their choice. 
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Not all students at the college are Pres- 
byterian. At present, 642 are Presbyterian, 
U.S.A., 149 Methodist, sixty-six Congre- 
gational, sixty Episcopalian, and forty- 
four Catholic. Students represent thirty- 
two denominations in all, including Jew- 
ish and Greek Orthodox. In “Adventure 
in Education,” a bulletin for incoming 
students, the college authorities say, “On 
the campus each year are students who 
have made no religious commitment but 
who want an education wide and deep 
enough to include the quest inherent in a 
genuine religious faith.” 

To these students, the president di- 
rected a special message in his welcoming 
address: “The fellowship of Wooster cer- 
tainly includes you. We shall try to play 
fair with you. . . . We shall not. . . set 
any spiritual bear-traps for you. But on 
the other hand, you must not resent it if 
Wooster wants you to be a Christian and 
to accept the great fundamentals of the 
Christian faith.” 

Two aspects of the college educational 
program mark it as a Christian school. 
One, all members of the faculty have to 
be “active members in good standing of 
some evangelical Christian Church which 
affirms its loyalty to Jesus Christ as the 
divine Lord and Saviour’”—this is one of 
the standards of a church-related college. 
Second, classes in religion are a “must.” 
True, most college curricula nowadays in- 
clude religion; here such courses are an 
integral part of the educational scheme. 

At Wooster, eight hours of work in re- 
ligion are required. These include two 
courses in the Bible, which relate religion 
to modern thought and life, and one addi- 
tional subject picked from choices includ- 
ing Philosophy of Religion, History of 
Christian Thought, the Life and Teachings 
of Jesus, and Science and Religion. Many 
take more courses than are required. 

Wooster feels keenly its responsibility 
to provide a curriculum designed to round 
out liberal education of high calibre. Says 


With diagrams, Dr. Vergilius Ferm illustrates abstract 
truths during his class in philosophy of religion. 
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PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES 


The complete list of church-re- 
lated colleges as published by the 
Board of Christian Education. 

ARKANSAS: College of Ozarks, 
Clarksville. CALIFORNIA: Occi- 
dental, Los Angeles. IDAHO: Col- 
lege of Idaho, Caldwell. 

ILLINOIS: Blackburn Junior, 
Carlinville; Illinois College, Jack- 
sonville; James Millikin University, 
Decatur; Lake Forest, Lake Forest; 
Lincoln Junior, Lincoln, INDI- 
ANA: Hanover, Hanover. 

IOWA: Buena Vista, Storm 
Lake; Coe, Cedar Rapids; Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, Dubuque; Par- 
sons, Fairfield. KANSAS: College 
of Emporia, Emporia. KEN- 
TUCKY: Centre, Danville; Pike- 
ville Junior, Pikeville. MICHIGAN: 
Alma, Alma. MINNESOTA: Mac- 
alester, Saint Paul. 

MISSOURI: Lindenwood, Saint 
Charles; Missouri Valley, Marshall; 
Park, Parkville; Westminster, Ful- 
ton. MONTANA: Rocky Mountain, 
Billings. NEBRASKA: Hastings, 
Hastings. NORTH CAROLINA: 
Johnson C. Smith Univ., Charlotte. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Jamestown, 
Jamestown. OHIO: College of 
Wooster, Wooster. OKLAHOMA: 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa. ORE- 
GON: Lewis and Clark, Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Beaver, 
Jenkintown; Grove City, Grove 
City; Lafayette, Easton; Lincoln 
University, Lincoln University; 
Washington and Jefferson, Wash- 
ington; Waynesburg, Waynesburg; 
Wilson, Chambersburg. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Huron, 
Huron. TENNESSEE: Maryville, 
Maryville; Tusculum, Greeneville. 
TEXAS: Trinity University, San 
Antonio. UTAH: Westminster, Salt 
Lake City. WASHINGTON: Whit- 
worth, Spokane. WEST  VIR- 
GINIA: Davis and Elkins, Elkins. 
WISCONSIN: Carroll, Waukesha. 
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Dr. Lowry, “A church college . . . is under 
a more than common obligation to be a 
true place of higher learning, advancing 
first-rate scholarship and matching the 
best offered by secular colleges and uni- 
versities.” To this end, several new de- 
partures have been introduced. One is a 
system of independent study, which per- 
mits juniors and seniors to work on spe- 
cial problems outside of class. Another is 
an elective “interdepartmental course” 
which takes a special topic (this year 
“Western Concepts of Man’) for study. 

One test of the effectiveness of Chris- 
tian education lies in the number of grad- 
uates who “make something” of their 
lives. “Who’s Who” lists 152 Wooster 
graduates: scholars, ministers, mission- 
aries, men of science. Among present en- 
rollment about 120, or roughly ro per cent, 
intend to go into full-time Christian serv- 
ice. But Wooster’s concept of Christian 
education does not call for such a com- 
mitment; it regards all of life, in any 
career, as the service of God. 

Like other Presbyterian colleges, Wooster 
for many is a family tradition. Sons and 
daughters of graduates and many children 
of missionaries attend. Present enrollment . 
lists students from thirty-five states and 
fifteen foreign countries. 

Not the least of the values found in 
the Christian college is the intangible 
sense that there are people around who 
care. Late one night, two students who 
were mixed up and confused paced the 
campus trying to straighten themselves 
out. They saw a light in the president's 
house and knocked. Howard Lowry was 
entertaining guests but took the boys into 
the kitchen, where they talked out the 
problem over coffee Once a girl gave up 
part of her Christmas vacation to paint 
the kitchen for a needy family in town. 
Examples like these illustrate the quality 
“you can’t put your finger on” in a col- 
lege dedicated to “the Glory of God.” 

—JANETTE T. HARRINGTON 


Dick Laurel eyes his “brotherhood” meal served once a 
month to save money for World Student Service Fund. 





Homeless German children driven from East Europe are given soup and rolls by Hilfswerk, Protestant Relief Agency. 


This You Did 


How Restoration Funds were used in Europe 


By BENJAMIN J. BUSH 


This is the second of a series of articles 
on the work of the Church in Europe. The 
first appeared on January 8. In the next 
issue, Dr. Bush will present the plan for 
the Sacrificial Meal, which all Presby- 
terians are asked to observe during Lent. 

—THE EpiTors 


A PRESBYTERIAN FIELD EXECUTIVE for 
work in Europe, I was more than 
once, while abroad, charged by some 
disciple of the Left with being the repre- 
sentative of an imperialistic-capitalistic 
West, in which the Church merely ran in- 
terference for business and government. 

This attack was met with the simple 
assertion that while the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A. were allies, with our boys converg- 
ing as comrades in arms in central Europe, 
my Church had planned a campaign called 
the Restoration Fund for money to assist 
in rebuilding what had been destroyed in 
battle. They were reminded that before 
V.E. day was assured, a Presbyterian rep- 
resentative had been designated to aid in 
that work in Europe. This argument 
elicited respect if not conversion. 
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To date, the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America has contributed 
$3,000,000 through its Restoration Fund 
to heal and restore in Europe. 

Of this amount $500,000 was allocated 
to Church World Service and the World 
Council of Churches. The total $3,000,000, 
however, has channeled through the treas- 
ury of C.W.S. for the united program of 
reconstruction and inter-church aid. 

Against the needs of Europe, this was 
little, but a little yeast can leaven a large 
lump. Even when gifts were small they 
were received as tokens of friendship and 
enduring fellowship. Again and again peo- 
ple would say, “This gift is proof we are 
not forsaken; it is a true spiritual symbol.” 

Long ago my mother told me that the 
Lord’s Supper was God sharing himself 
with us in Jesus Christ, and that the same 
thing happened whenever I shared with 
another. I saw this kind of sharing take 
place in Europe while I was there. 

Our Protestant friends in Europe had 
been more isolated than we could imagine. 
Totalitarian governments must isolate 
their people. Propaganda is not effective 
in a free atmosphere. Afraid of the truth, 
totalitarianism controls radio, newspaper, 


education, worship, assembly, and even 
private conversation. When the Nazi ter- 
ror ended in 1945, the few representatives 
from the West who visited Europe were 
received as veritable angels of mercy. 

In ruined cities there were left no cen- 
ters where people might meet. A very 
simple room could relate them again to 
warmth, news, music, neighborliness, and 
worship. From Sweden and Switzerland 
we purchased military barracks which 
went to Austria, Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and France to become churches, 
schools, seminary classrooms, and centers 
for CIMADE (Comite Inter-Mouvements 
Auprés des Evancués, the agency coor- 
dinating work of five Protestant youth 
organizations). One of these barracks ac- 
commodated fifty theological students, 
who were thereby kept from slave labor 
battalions. Including the building of some 
churches out of rubble, Presbyterians con- 
tributed $150,000 to this cause. 

The pressure to devote all of our re- 
sources to physical needs was constant and 
urgent. We could not cope with the de- 
mands, so we endeavored to dedicate our 
resources to spiritual reconstruction. 

It was sometimes possible to combine 
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needs, as we were able to do in supplying 
literature. Our purchases of pulp, with 
which the Hungarians and the Germans 
could produce paper, enabled them to print 
books, hymnals, and Bibles for use in 
schools, seminaries, and churches. Money 
paid for manufacturing, publishing, sales- 
manship, and shipping combined material 
aid for those who received payment with 
the spiritual ministries of evangelism and 
worship. Of the $100,000 allocated to our 
budget for literature, $7,000 went to lit- 
erature for prisoners of war and $7,500 to 
ecumenical literature. 
What will youth choose? 

The greatest question in Europe is, 
What will youth choose? Young people 
wander between faith and futility. Soon, 
something or someone will command them. 
Among these are rare, Christian youth 
leaders who have graduated in hunger, 
cold, underground, and exile. They have 
shared their fears and hopes in camps, on 
hikes, at firesides, and in worship. Work 
among youth almost ceased last summer 
for want of financial support, but our 
Church came to its rescue with $100,000. 

The Youth Program in France embraces 
French and American workers in CIMADE 
who serve the neediest in devastated re- 
gions. Their work has moved hostile ob- 
servers to admit that violence is not the 
only answer to life’s dilemma. In 1948 we 
gave $30,000 to support the CIMADE 
program. 

Youth Camps in Germany under the 
direction of the Y.M.C.A. and the Youth 





Program of the German Church served 
100,000 German youth in 1948. The Pres- 
byterian share in this program was $40,- 
000. 
Another chapter in our youth work is 
the broad program of Christian education. 
We have shared in helping 175 students 
prepare for full-time Christian service 
during 1948. Funds have been given to 
institutions such as the College of Le 
Chambon, Kerk en Werld, and Bossey In- 
stitutes, and two theological seminaries in 
Germany, and $60,000 has been given to 
the Jan Hus Dormitory of the Czech 
Brethren Church Theological Seminary, in 
Prague. We have also provided a Train- 
ing Institute for Christian workers in 
Slovakia. To these and similar educational 
projects we have given $400,000. 

Many gaunt men in clerical attire, and 
some in civilian clothes, go about Europe 
early and late speaking of and believing in 
things eternal. The sincerity of their faith 
needs little defense, but they are suspect 
as internationalists. They are criticised 
for not believing wholly in political salva- 
tion. Some of them have been educated 
in Great Britain and America and are, 
therefore, the more suspect. Certain gov- 
ernments now wish to pay the salaries of 
these men, thus making sure they can con- 
trol or silence them. 

As long as such prophets enjoy any 
measure of freedom and are even per- 
mitted to read the Scriptures freely, there 
is still a breath of freedom abroad. Ac- 
counts of captivity and deliverance may 
be read from the Scriptures, as I heard a 


vicar in Dahlm read, in 1939, when the 
pastor of that church, Martin Niemoeller, 
was in prison. 

This explains in part the large congre- 
gations which gather to hear some pastors 
conduct services. This is also the reason 
for the Hungarian government’s insistence 
on editing sermons to be broadcast in 
Budapest. It was on this issue that some 
church leaders came into conflict with 
that government before their arrest and 
imprisonment. 


Supplemented salaries 


We have given less than $500,000 in 
supplemental salary allowances to these 
heroic soldiers of the Cross in their des- 
perate need. 

“And what shall I more say? for the 
time would fail me to tell of . . .”: $100,- 
000 given to a loan fund in Geneva from 
which some churches may borrow; of 
$150,000 given to the most distressed of 
all groups, the refugees, through the ref- 
ugee Commission of the World Council of 
Churches; of the $125,000 given to two 
seminary dormitories; of $81,000 given to 
three hospitals burned and bombed during 
the war; of a goodly sum for advancing 
women’s church work in several coun- 
tries; of home missionary work among 
displaced persons, and of evangelism 
throughout Europe. 

It may well be that our children will 
look upon this achievement as the clear- 
est reflection of the purpose and passion 
of our Lord manifested by our Church 
during the twentieth century. 


At Pforzheim, first permanent Protestant church built in Germany since the war is complete. A year ago (Feb. 14, ’48) 
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Presbyterian Life reported the dedication of the rubble foundation laid by men, women, and children of the village. 
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“... however strange or terrifying or unlikely it may seem, I have to accept the view that He was and is God. 





The Christian Faith 


Part II What Christians Believe 


By C. S. LEWIS 


Editors’ Note 


(In the preceding issue, PRESBYTERIAN 
LIFE began the presentation of a series of 
excerpts from the writings of C. S. Lewis, 
English convert to Christianity, who be- 
came popular during the war as a radio 
speaker and lecturer to service men. 

This installment concludes the chapter, 
“What Christians Believe,” from the book 
The Case for Christianity (Macmillan). In 
the first installment, Mr. Lewis developed 
the ideas that atheism is too simple to be 
true, that “Christianity-and-water”—an 
over-optimistic religion that takes little ac- 
count of evil and sin—is not adequate. 

Our next and final excerpt from C. S. 
Lewis’s writings, “Keeping the Faith,” 
from the book Christian Behavior, will 
deal intimately with the effect on an in- 
dividual of adopting the Christian faith.) 


a ne, THEN, believe that an evil 
power has made himself for the pres- 
ent the prince of this world. And, of 
course, that raises problems. Is this state 
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of affairs in accordance with God's will or 
not? If it is, he’s a strange God, you'll 
say; and if it isn’t, how can anything 
happen contrary to the will of a being with 
absolute power? 

But anyone who has been in authority 
knows how a thing can be in accordance 
with your will in one way and not in an- 
other. It may be quite sensible for a 
mother to say to the children, “I’m not 
going to go and make you tidy the school- 
room every night. You’ve got to learn to 
keep it tidy on your own.” Then she goes 
up one night and finds the Teddy bear and 
the ink and the French grammar all lying 
in the grate. That’s against her will. She 
would prefer the children to be tidy. But 
on the other hand, it is her wi!l which has 
left the children free to be untidy. The 
same thing arises in any regiment or 
trades union or school. You make a thing 
voluntary, and then half the people don’t 
do it. That isn’t what you willed, but 
your will has made it possible. 

It’s probably the same in the universe. 
God created things which had free will. 
That means creatures which can go wrong 


or right. Some people think they can 
imagine a creature which was free but had 
no possibility of going wrong, but I can’t. 
If a thing is free to be good, it’s also free 
to be bad. And free will is what has made 
evil possible. Why, then, did God give 
them free will? Because free will, though 
it makes evil possible, is also the only 
thing that makes possible any love or 
goodness or joy worth having. A world of 
automata—of creatures that worked like 
machines—would hardly be worth creat- 
ing. The happiness which God designs for 
his higher creatures is the happiness of 
being freely, voluntarily united to him 
and to each other in an ecstasy of love 
and delight compared with which the most 
rapturous love between a man and a 
woman on this earth is mere milk and 
water. And for that they’ve got to be free. 

Of course God knew that would happen 
if they used their freedom the wrong way: 
apparently he thought it worth the risk. 
Perhaps we feel inclined to disagree with 
him. But there’s a difficulty about dis- 
agreeing with God. He is the source from 
which all your reasoning power comes 
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you couldn’t be right and he wrong any 
more than a stream can rise higher than 
its own source. When you are arguing 
against him you're arguing against the 
very power that makes you able to argue 
at all: it’s like cutting off the branch 
you're sitting on. If God thinks this state 
of war in the universe a price worth pay- 
ing for free will—that is, for making a 
real world in which creatures can do real 
good or harm and something of real im- 
portance can happen, instead of a toy 
world which only moves when he pulls the 
strings—then we may take it it is worth 
paying. 

When we've understood about free will, 
we shall see how silly it is to ask, as 
somebody once asked me: “Why did God 
make a creature of such rotten stuff that 
it went wrong?” The better stuff a crea- 
ture is made of—the cleverer and stronger 
and freer it is—then the better it will 
be if it goes right, but also the worse it 
will be if it goes wrong. A cow can’t be 
very good or very bad; a dog can be both 
better and worse; a child better and worse 
still; an ordinary man, still more so; a 
man of genius, still more so; a superhu- 
man spirit best—or worst—of all. 


Sin of Satan 


How did the Dark Power go wrong? 
Well, the moment you have a self at all, 
there is a possibility of putting yourself 
first—wanting to be the centre—wanting 
to be God, in fact. That was the sin of 
Satan; and that was the sin he taught the 
human race. Some people think the fall 
of man had something to do with sex, but 
that’s a mistake. What Satan put into the 
heads of our remote ancestors was the 
idea that they could “be like gods”— 
could set up on their own as if they had 
created themselves—be their own masters 
—invent some sort of happiness for them- 
selves outside God, apart from God. And 
out of that hopeless attempt has come 
nearly all that we call human history— 
money, poverty, ambition, war, prostitu- 
tion, classes, empires, slavery—the long 
terrible story of man trying to find some- 
thing other than God which will make him 
happy. 

The reason why it can never succeed is 
this. God made us: invented us as a man 
invents an engine. A car is made to run 
on petrol, and it won’t run properly on 
anything else. Now God designed the 
human machine to run on himself. He 
himself is the fuel our spirits were de- 
signed to burn, or the food our spirits 
were designed to feed on. There isn't any 
other. That's why it’s just no good asking 
God to make us happy in our own way 
without bothering about religion. God 
can’t give us a happiness and peace apart 
from himself, because it isn’t there. There’s 
no such thing. 

That is the key to history. Terrific 
energy is expended—civilizations are built 
up—excellent institutions devised, but each 
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time something goes wrong. Some fatal 
flaw always brings the selfish and cruel 
people to the top, and it all slides back 
into misery and ruin. In fact, the machine 
konks. It seems to start up all right and 
runs a few yards, and then it breaks 
down. They’re trying to run it on the 
wrong juice. That’s what Satan has done 
to us humans. 

And what did God do? First of all he 
left us conscience, the sense of right and 
wrong: and all through history there have 
been people trying (some of them very 
hard) to obey it. None of them ever quite 
succeeded. Secondly, he sent the human 
race what I call good dreams: I mean 
those queer stories scattered all through 
the heathen religions about a god who 
dies and comes to life again and, by his 
death, has somehow given new life to men. 
Thirdly, he selected one particular people 
and spent several centuries hammering 
into their heads the sort of God he was— 
that there was only one of him and that 
he cared about right conduct. Those peo- 
ple were the Jews, and the Old Testament 
gives an account of the hammering process. 

Then comes the real shock. Among 
these Jews there suddenly turns up a man 
who goes about talking as if he was God. 
He claims to forgive sins. He says he has 
always existed. He says he is coming to 
judge the world at the end of time. Now 
let us get this clear. Among Pantheists, 
like the Indians, anyone might say that 
he was a part of God, or one with God: 
there’d be nothing very odd about it. But 
this man, since he was a Jew, couldn’t 
mean that kind of God. God, in their 
language, meant the Being outside the 
world who has made it and was infinitely 
different from anything else. And when 
you've grasped that, you will see that 
what this man said was, quite simply, the 
most shocking thing that has ever been 
uttered by human lips. 


More than moral teacher 


I’m trying here to prevent anyone 
from saying the really silly thing that 
people often say about him: “I’m ready 
to accept Jesus as a great moral teacher, 
but I don’t accept his claim to be God.” 
That’s the one thing we mustn’t say. A 
man who was merely a man and said the 
sort of things Jesus said wouldn’t be a 
great moral teacher. He’d either be a 
lunatic—on a level with the man who savs 
he’s a poached egg—or else he'd be the 
devil of hell. You must make your choice. 
Either this man was, and is, the Son of 
God: or else a madman or something 
worse. You can shut him up for a fool, 
you can spit at him and kill him as a 
demon, or you can fall at his feet and 
call him Lord and God. But don’t let us 
come with any patronising nonsense about 
his being a great human teacher. He hasn’t 
left that open to us. He didn’t intend to. 

We are faced, then, with a frightening 
alternative. This man we're talking about 


either was (and is) just what he said or 
else a lunatic, or something worse. Now 
it seems to me obvious that he wasn’t 
either a lunatic or a fiend: and conse- 
quently, however strange or terrifying or 
unlikely it may seem, I have to accept 
the view that he was and is God. God 
has landed on this enemy-occupied world 
in human form. 


Why did Jesus come? 


And now, what was the purpose of it 
all? What did he come to do? Well, to 
teach, of course; but as soon as you 
look into the New Testament or any other 
Christian writing you'll find they’re con- 
stantly talking about something different 
—about his death and his coming to life 
again. It’s obvious that Christians think 
the whole point of the story lies there. 
They think the main thing he came to 
earth to do was to suffer and be killed. 

Now before I became a Christian I 
was under the impression that the main 
thing Christians had to believe was one 
particular theory as to what the point of 
this dying was. According to that theory 
God wanted to punish men for having 
deserted and joined the Great Rebel, but 
Christ volunteered to be punished instead, 
and so God let us off. Now I admit that 
even this theory doesn’t seem to me quite 
so immoral and so silly as it used to; but 
that isn’t the point I want to make. 

What I came to see later on was that 
neither this theory nor any other is Chris- 
tianity. The central Christian belief is 
that Christ’s death has somehow put us 
right with God and given us a fresh start. 
Theories as to how it did this are an- 
other matter. A good many different 
theories have been held as to how it 
works; what all Christians are agreed on 
is that it does work. I'll tell you what I 
think it’s like. All sensible people know 
that if you're tired and hungry a meal 
will do you good. But the modern theory 
of nourishment—all about the vitamins 
and proteins—is a different thing. People 
ate their dinners and felt better long be- 
fore the theory of vitamins was ever heard 
of and if the theory of vitamins is some 
day abandoned they'll go on eating their 
dinners just the same. Theories about 
Christ’s death aren’t Christianity; they’re 
explanations about how it works. Chris- 
tians wouldn’t all agree as to how im- 
portant these theories are. My own church 
—the Church of England—doesn’t lay 
down any one of them as the right one. 
The Church of Rome goes a bit further. 
But I think they”! all agree that the thing 
itself is infinitely more important than 
any explanations that theologians have 
produced. I think they’d probably admit 
that no explanation will ever be quite 
adequate to the reality. But as I said in 
the preface to this book [The Case for 
Christianity], I’m only a layman, and at 
this point we’re getting into deep water. 
So I'll just tell you, for what it’s worth, 
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how I personally look at the matter. 

On my view the theories are not them- 
selves the thing you’re asked to accept. 
I wonder have many of you read Jeans or 
Eddington? What they do when they want 
to explain the atom, or something of that 
sort, is to give you a description out of 
which you can make a mental picture. 
But then they warn you that this picture 
is not what the scientists actually be- 
lieve. What the scientists believe is a 
mathematical formula. The pictures are 
there only to help you to understand the 
formula. They are not really true in the 
way the formula is; they don’t give you 
the real thing but only something more or 
less like it. They’re only meant to help, 
and if they don’t help you can drop them. 
The thing itself can’t be pictured, it can 
only be expressed mathematically. 


Accept the inconceivable 


Now we’re in the same boat here. We 
believe that the death of Christ is just 
that point in history at which something 
absolutely unimaginable from _ outside 
shows through into our own world. And 
if we can’t picture even the atoms of 
which our own world is built, of course 
we're not going to be able to picture this. 
Indeed, if we found that we could fully 
understand it, that very fact would show 
it wasn’t what it professes to be—the 
inconceivable, the uncreated, the thing 
from beyond nature, striking down into 
nature like lightning. You may ask what 
good will it be to us if we don’t under- 
stand it. But that’s an easy one. A man 
can eat his dinner without understand- 
ing exactly how food nourishes him. A 
man can accept what Christ has done 
without knowing how it works; indeed, he 
certainly won’t know how it works until 
he’s accepted it. 

We are told that Christ was killed for 
us, that his death has washed out our 
sins, and that by dying he disabled death 
itself. That’s the formula. That’s Chris- 
tianity. That’s what has to be believed. 
Any theories we build up as to how 
Christ’s death did all this are, in my 
view, quite secondary: mere plans or 
diagrams to be left alone if they don’t 
help us, and, even if they do help us, 
not to be confused with the thing itself. 
All the same, some of these theories are 
worth looking at. 

The one most people have heard is the 
one I mentioned before—the one about 
our being let off because Christ had volun- 
teered to bear a punishment instead of us. 
Now on the face of it that’s a very silly 
theory. If God was prepared to let us 
off, why on earth didn’t he do so? And 
what possible point could there be in 
punishing an innocent person instead? 
None at all that I can see if you’re think- 
ing of punishment in the police-court 
sense, On the other hand, if you think 
of a debt, there’s plenty of point in a 
person who has some assets paying it on 
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behalf of someone who hasn’t. Or if you 
take “paying the penalty,” not in the 
sense of being punished, but in the more 
general sense of standing the racket or 
footing the bill, then, of course, it’s 
a matter of common experience that, when 
one person has got himself into a hole, 
the trouble of getting him out usually 
falls on a kind friend. 

Now what was the sort of “hole” man 
had got himself into? He had tried to 
set up on his own, to behave as if he be- 
longed to himself. In other words, fallen 
man isn’t simply an imperfect creature 
who needs improvement: he’s a rebel who 
must lay down his arms. Laying down 
your arms, surrendering, saying you're 
sorry, realizing that you’ve been on the 
wrong track and getting ready to start 
life over again from the ground floor— 
that’s the only way out of our “hole.” 
This process of surrender—this move- 
ment full speed astern—is what Christians 
call repentance. Now repentance isn’t 
any fun at all. It’s something much harder 
than just eating humble pie. It means un- 
learning all the self-conceit and self-will 
that we’ve been training ourselves into 
for thousands of years. It means killing 
part of yourself, undergoing a kind of 
death. In fact it needs a good man to 
repent. And here comes the catch. Only 
a bad person needs to repent; only a good 
person can repent. The worse you are 
the more you need it, and the less you 
can do it. The only person who could do 
it perfectly would be a perfect person— 
and he wouldn’t need it. 


Returning to God 


Remember, this repentance, this willing 
submission to humiliation and a kind of 
death, isn’t something God demands of 
you before he’ll take you back and which 
he could let you off if he chose; it’s 
simply a description of what going back to 
him is like. If you ask God to take you 
back without it, you're really asking 
him to let you go back without going 
back. It can’t happen. Very well, then, 
we've got to go through with it. But 
the same badness which makes us need it, 
makes us unable to do it. Can we do it 
if God helps us? Yes, but what do we 
mean when we talk of God helping us? We 
mean God putting into us a bit of him- 
self, so to speak. He lends us a little of 
his reasoning powers and that’s how we 
think; he puts a little of his love into 
us and that’s how we love one another. 
When you teach a child writing, you hold 
its hand while it forms the letters: that 
is, it forms the letters because you are 
forming them. We love and reason be- 
cause God loves and reasons and holds 
our hand while we do it. Now if we hadn't 
fallen, that would be all plain sailing. 
But unfortunately we now need God’s help 
in order to do something which God, in 
his own nature, never does at all—to 
surrender, to suffer, to submit, to die. 
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Nothing in God’s nature corresponds to 
this process at all. So that the one road 
for which we now need God’s leadership 
most of all is a road God, in his own 
nature, has never walked. God can share 
only what he has: this thing, in his own 
nature, he has not. 

But supposing God became a man—sup- 
pose our human nature which can suffer 
and die was amalgamated with God’s na- 
ture in one person—then that person could 
help us. He could surrender his will, and 
suffer and die, because he was man; and 
he could do it perfectly because he was 
God. You and I can go through this proc- 
ess only if God does it in us; but God 
can do it only if he becomes man. Our 
attempts at this dying will succeed only 
if we men share in God’s dying, just as 
our thinking can succeed only because it 
is a drop out of the ocean of his intelli- 
gence; but we can’t share God’s dying 
unless God dies; and he can’t die except 
by being a man. That is the sense in 
which he pays our debt, and suffers for 
us what he himself needn’t suffer at all. 

At least that’s how I see it. But re- 
member this is only one more picture. 
Don’t mistake it for the thing itself; and 
if it doesn’t help you, drop it. 

The perfect surrender and humiliation 
was undergone by Christ: perfect because 
he was God, surrender and humiliation 
because he was man. Now the Christian 
belief is that if we somehow share the 
humility and suffering of Christ we shall 
also share in his conquest of death and 
find a new life after we have died and in 
it become perfect, and perfectly happy, 
creatures. This means something much 
more than our trying to follow his teach- 
ing. People often ask when the next step 
in evolution—the step to something be- 
yond man—will happen. Well, on the 
Christian view, it has happened already. 
In Christ, a new kind of man appeared; 
and the new kind of life which began in 
him is to be put into us. 

How is this to be done? Now, please 
remember how we acquired the old, or- 
dinary kind of life. We derived it from 
others, from our father and mother and 
all our ancestors, without our consent— 
and by a very curious process, involving 
pleasure, pain, and danger. A _ process 
you’d never have guessed. Most of us 
spend a good many years in childhood 
trying to guess it; and some children, 
when they’re first told, don’t believe it— 
and I’m not sure that I blame them, for 
it is very odd. Now the God who ar- 
ranged that process is the same God who 
arranges how the new kind of life—the 
Christ life—is to be spread. So you must 
be prepared for it being odd too. He 
didn’t consult us when he invented sex; 
he hasn’t consulted us either when he in- 
vented this. 

There are three things that spread the 
Christ life to us: baptism, belief, and that 
mysterious action which different Chris- 
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tians call by different names—Holy Com- 
munion, the Mass, the Lord’s Supper. 
At least, those are the three ordinary 
methods. I’m not saying there may not be 
special cases where it is spread without 
one or more of these. I haven't time to 
go into special cases, and I don’t know 
enough. If you're trying in a few minutes 
to tell a man how to get to Edinburgh 
you'll tell him the trains; he can get 
there by boat or by a plane, but you’d 
hardly bring that in. And I’m not saying 
anything about which of these three things 
is the most essential My Methodist 
friend would like me to say a lot more 
about belief and a lot less (in proportion) 
about the other two. But I’m not going 
into that. Anyone who professes to teach 
you Christian doctrine will, in fact, tell 
you to use all three, and that’s good 
enough for our present purpose. 

I can’t myself see why these things 
should be the conductors of the new kind 
of life. But then, if one didn’t happen 
to know, I should never have seen any 
connection between a particular physical 
pleasure and the appearance of a new 
human being in the world. We've got to 
take reality as it comes to us; there’s 
no good jabbering about what it ought to 
be like or what we’d have expected it to 
be like. But though I can’t see why it 
should be so, I can tell you why I be- 
leve it is so. I’ve explained why I 
have to believe that Jesus was (and is) 
God. And it seems plain as a matter of 
history that he taught his followers that 
the new life was communicated in this 
way. In other words, I believe it on his 
authority. 

Don’t be scared by the word authority. 
Believing things on authority only means 
believing them because you’ve been told 
them by someone you think trustworthy. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the things you be- 
lieve are believed on authority. I be- 
lieve there is such a place as New York. 
I haven’t seen it myself. I couldn’t prove 
by abstract reasoning that there must be 
such a place. I believe it because reliable 
people have told me so. The ordinary 
man believes in the solar system, atoms, 
evolution, and the circulation of the blood 
on authority—because the scientists say 
so. Every historical statement in the 
world is believed on authority. None of 
vs has seen the Norman Conquest or the 
defeat of the Armada. None of us could 
prove them by pure logic as you prove a 
thing in mathematics. We believe them 
simply because people who did see them 
have left writings that tell us about them: 
in fact, on authority. A man who jibbed 
at authority in other things as some 
people do in religion would have to be 
content to know nothing all his life. 

Don’t think I’m setting up baptism and 
belief and the Holy Communion as things 
that will do instead of your own attempts 
to copy Christ. Your natural life is de- 
rived from your parents; that doesn’t 
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mean it will stay there if you do nothing 
about it. You can lose it by neglect, or 
you can drive it away by committing 
suicide. You've got to feed it and look 
after it; but remember, all the time you're 
not making it, you’re only keeping up a 
life you got from someone else. In the 
same way a Christian can lose the Christ- 
life which has been put into him, and he 
has to make efforts to keep it. But even 
the best Christian that ever lived is not 
acting on his own steam—he is only nour- 
ishing or protecting a life he could never 
have acquired by his own efforts. And 
that has practical consequences. 

As long as the natural life is in your 
body, it will do a lot towards repairing 
that body. Cut it, and up to a point it 
will heal, as a dead body wouldn’t. A 
live body isn’t one that never gets hurt, 
but one that can to some extent repair 
itself. In the same way a Christian isn’t 
a man who never goes wrong, but a man 
who is enabled to repent and pick him- 
self up and begin over again after each 
stumble—because the Christ-life is inside 
him, repairing him all the time, enabling 
him to repeat (in some degree) the kind 
of voluntary death which Christ himself 
carried out. 

That is why the Christian is in a dif- 
ferent position from other people who are 
trying to be good. They hope, by being 
good, to please God if there is one; or— 
if they think there isn’t—at least they 
hope to deserve approval from good men. 
But the Christian thinks any good he does 
comes from the Christ-life inside him. 
He doesn’t think God will love us because 
we're good, but that God will make us 
good because he loves us; just as the 
roof of a greenhouse doesn’t attract the 
sun because it’s bright, but becomes 
bright because the sun shines on it. 

And let me make it quite clear that 
when Christians say the Christ-life is in 
them, they don’t mean simply something 
mental or moral. This isn’t simply a way 
of saying that we are thinking about 
Christ or copying him. They mean that 
Christ is actually operating through them; 
that the whole mass of Christians are lit- 
erally the physical organism through 
which Christ acts—that we are his fingers 
and muscles, the cells of his body. 

And perhaps that explains one or two 
things. It explains why this new life is 
spread not only by purely mental acts 
like belief, Dut by bodily acts like bap- 
tism and Holy Communion. It’s not 
merely the spreading of an idea; it’s more 
like evolution—a biological or super- 
biological fact. There’s no good trying 
to be more spiritual than God. God never 
meant man to be a purely spiritual crea- 
ture. That’s why he uses material things 
like bread and wine to put the new life 
into us. We may think this rather crude 
and unspiritual. God doesn’t. He in- 
vented eating. He likes matter. He in- 
vented it. 
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Then there’s another thing that used 
to puzzle me. Isn’t it frightfully unfair 
that this new life should be confined to 
people who have heard of Christ and 
been able to believe in him? Well, the 
truth is God hasn’t told us what his ar- 
rangements about the other people are. 
We do know that no man can be saved 
except through Christ; we don’t know that 
only those who know him can be saved 
through him. 

But in the meantime, if you’re worried 
about the people outside, the most un- 
reasonable thing you can do is to remain 
outside yourself. Christians are Christ's 
body, the organism through which he 
works. Every addition to that body en- 
ables him to do more. If you want to 
help those outside you must add your 
own little cell to the body of Christ who 
can help them. Cutting off a man’s fingers 
would be an odd way of getting him to 
do more work. 

Another possible objection is this: why 
is God landing in this enemy-occupied 
world in disguise and starting a sort of 
secret society to undermine the devil? 
Why isn’t he landing in force, invading it? 
Is it that he isn’t strong enough? Well, 
Christians think he’s going to land in 
force; we don’t know when. But we can 
guess why he’s delaying. He wants to give 
us the chance of joining his side freely. 
I don’t suppose you and I would think 
much of a Frenchman who waited till the 
Allies were marching into Berlin, and then 
announced he was on our side. God will 
invade. But I wonder whether people 
who ask God to interfere openly and 
directly in our world quite realise what 
it will be like when he does. When that 
happens, it’s the end of the world. When 
the author walks on to the stage the 
play’s over. God’s going to invade, all 
right; but what’s the good of saying you're 
on his side then, when you see the whole 
natural universe melting away like a 
dream and something else—something it 
never entered your head to conceive— 
comes crashing in; something so beautiful 
to some of us and so terrible to others 
that none of us will have any choice left? 
For this time it will be God without dis- 
guise; something so overwhelming that 
it will strike either irresistible love or 
irresistible horror into every creature. 

It will be too late then to choose your 
side. There’s no good saying you choose 
to lie down when it has become impossible 
to stand up. That won't be the time 
for choosing; it will be the time when 
we discover which side we really have 
chosen, whether we realised it before or 
not. Now is our chance to choose the 
right side. God is holding back to give 
us that chance. It won’t last for ever. 
We must take it or leave it. 





From C. S. Lewis, The Case for Christian- 
ity, Copyright 1945. By permission of The 
Macmillan Company. 
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“Diversity within Unity” 
At Lawrence, Kansas 


It was a significant way to begin a new 
year 1,200 college students agreed. They 
had welcomed 1949 at the first all-inclu- 
sive Ecumencial Student Conference in 
history. They had come to the University 
of Kansas from 338 campuses and forty- 
six states, and represented twelve Protes- 
tant denominations and a score of college 
Christian organizations. They went back 
to college knowing a lot more about the 
faiths of the other delegates—and a lot 


more about their own faith, as well. 
Each morning the students didn’t get 
the extra hour of sleep they generally took 
during vacation. Instead they were up 
early and walked from the dormitories 
with notebooks and pencils to the audi- 
torium to listen to some of the country’s 
leading educators and theologians. After 
the formal meeting, the students ad- 
journed to nearby classrooms. There, in 
small groups, they “hashed out” the provo- 
cative issues raised by the speakers. 
After lunch, they met again, this time 
with members of their own denomination 
Two-hundred thirty-five Presbyterians— 
the second largest group present—con- 
sisted of all the Presbyterians, not just 
Presbyterians, U.S.A. Led by Anne Shaw, 
Student Moderator of the Presbyterian 
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Church, U.S., and Westminster Fellow- 
ship Moderator Bill Rogers, the delegates 
divided into four groups and studied the 
topics of “personal faith,” “the home,” 
“the church,” and “the community.” 
The Reverend Kenneth Reeves, Board 
of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., one of the adult leaders 
at the conference said, in reviewing the 
meeting, “No resolutions or recommenda- 
tions were voted, but a fine spirit pre- 
vailed, and that seems to be most im- 
portant. There was a new seriousness as 
these young people stv ‘ied the question, 
‘What is the Church?’. . . . They differed 
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Delegates to the United Student Christian Council’s first ecumenical meeting. 
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over Holy Communion, but this issue was 
solved by holding three services: Episco- 
palian, Lutheran, and Presbyterian. . . . 
They became divided on matters . . . but 
they didn’t break up the conference. There 
was real unity in Christ, but because of 
divergencies of practice, there was divi- 
sion. . . . Their diversity was a diversity 
within unity.” 


Chapel that Youth Built 


There was nothing dangerously wrong 
with the Church School room at the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, Evanston, IIli- 
nois—the roof didn’t leak or the floors 
weren't buckling. But there wasn’t any- 
thing inspiring about the dull walls and 
old furniture, either. 


The older members of the Church 
School decided the room was badly in need 
of a face-lifting. Furthermore, they de- 
cided that they—not the grown-ups— 
were going to undertake its remodeling. 
They drew up blueprints to transform 
the room into an authentic replica of an 
early Colonial chapel. The finance com- 
mittee put the teen-agers to work sponsor- 
ing money-making schemes. 

For three years they stuck to their proj- 
ect. Finally the remodeling was com- 
pleted recently. 

The drab old Church School room is 
now a chapel in every sense of the word. 
It will seat fifty people in the colonial 
style white enamel and walnut trim pews. 
Hymns are sung to organ accompaniment, 
and on the white lecturn is a prized 175- 
year-old Bible. On the white altar are 
flower vases, candle holders, and a cross. 


The Letters and the Doll 

Miss Margaret Flory, of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, just re- 
turned from an extended field mission in 
the Orient, brought back two articles 
which have more than ordinary signifi- 
cance as mementos. A doll and a scrap- 
book, they were made and given to her 
by students in the Women’s Christian 
College in Tokyo as messages of recon- 
ciliation to young people in former enemy 
countries. 

Her role as messenger of good will 
came about unexpectedly, Miss Flory re- 
lates. As a temporary teacher in the 
Women’s College, she found most of the 
girls were just beginning to realize Japan’s 
part in the recent war and were highly 
sensitive to being despised people. 

When it became known that after leav- 
ing Japan she was to visit Christian and 
government colleges in the Philippines, 
China, and Korea, a group of the girls 
came to her with the request that she 
carry along their personal pleas for for- 
giveness. These had been bound into a 
book, with photographs. The girls had also 
made a doll holding flags of the various 
countries. 

One of the letters accompanying the 
gifts said in part: “Dear friend—if you 
could ever let me, a Japanese, call you 
‘friend’ in the love you feel to Jesus, the 
Lord of Nations, could you not forgive 
me, my people and my country, and my 
soldiers who had been so ignorant of those 
painful sorrows their hands had piled on 
the land of their brothers and sisters? In 
the hope and trust in Jesus the Peace 
Maker, I want to be your friend.” These 
letters, which were read to student groups 
wherever Miss Flory stopped along the 
way brought prompt response. At Silli- 
man University, P.I., where she addressed 
a large segment of the student body, one 
young Filipino whose father and brothers 
had been killed in the war came up to her 
afterwards. “I am surrendering my hatred 
right this minute,” he said emotionally. 
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A UTAH STORY 


One day in 1869 three men stood on a bluff on the 
Missouri River and looked westward across the vast 
unchurched expanse to the Pacific and prayed for its 
evangelization. One of them, Sheldon Jackson, be- 
came the great Presbyterian Home Missionary 
West 

When the golden spike was driven in Utah in 1869, 


ol the 


completing the first transcontinental Railroad and 
mining was developed in Bingham Canyon, Gentiles 
(Non-Mormons) streamed into Utah and Jackson fol- 
hools. [a 
the Presbyterian Church of Salt Lake City a mission 
school was established in 1875 known as The Salt 
Lake Collegiate On this basis Sheldon Jack- 
son founded a college under his name. By his consent 
it has become Wes college 

Watch for a continuation of this story next month 
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A QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 











Conducted by RAYMOND I. LINDQUIST 


Dictated Dates? 
Question: “I was recently initiated into 
a college sorority. Since then I have dated 
a non-fraternity boy a few times. My 
sorority sisters have been critical and 
have warned me that I am committing 
‘social suicide’. I want to be popular with 
the boys, and with the girls, but I resent 
being told where to choose my friends.” 
—Lois K. 


Reply: Your sorority sisters are making 
the common mistake of lump thinking. 
Lump thinking is the practice of attach- 
ing easy and convenient labels to groups 
of people: “Americans are rich and lazy.” 
“Englishmen have no sense of humor.” 
“Scotsmen are close.” “Non-fraternity 
men are socially inferior.” 

The trouble with lump thinking is that 
it is inaccurate and unjust. Is it fair to 
Americans and Englishmen, to Scotsmen 
and non-fraternity men, to make such 
generalizations? 

Isn't the Christian and the logical way 
to do as Jesus did? To think of people as 
persons of untold potential value under 
God? If we think of people as persons we 
can avoid building the walls of pride 
around our organizations. There is a fatal 
drift toward distrust of other people 
when social groups concentrate on them- 
selves. Such distrust is the product of ig- 
norance of other people and leads to ugly 


snobbishness. Usually snobbishness is 
more lethal to the snob than to the 
snubbed. 


Not popularity but Christian principle 
should be your guide. Then your com- 
panionship with young men will be based 
on the lasting qualities of character and 
not on the sinking sands of social con- 
venience. 


Home Ties vs. Opportunity 
Question: “I’ve had a job offered me 
in a city 300 miles from my home, when 
I finish college this year. My mother, who 
is alone, feels I should return home to 
stay with her. Our small town offers no 
work of the kind for which I have pre- 
pared, and there are few people of my 
age there. What should I do?” —Joun H. 


Reply: Life is marked by recurring 
separations. Birth itself is the painful and 
happy physical separation of a child from 
its mother and is only the first of in- 
numerable separations: school, travel, 
work, marriage, and at the last death. 


To deny separation is to deny life. Ex- 
cept a seed fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone. This is to say: unless a 
seed is separated from other seeds in the 
snug bin and put with faith into the haz- 
ardous earth it never becomes productive. 
This is the paradox of separation and 
creativity. 

Still each farewell is a minor or major 
pain and each time we say goodbye some 
part of us dies. But this is not the whole 
story. Every farewell means a fresh ad- 
venture. It is emergence in a new set of 
circumstances. To say goodbye is really 
to say hello. That is why graduation is 





called commencement. It is an end which 
is really a beginning. 

Since the beginning of time sons and 
daughters have said farewell to mothers. 
Remember that your mother once decided 
to leave home and combine her life with 
that of your father, and because she so de- 
cided you came into being. 

Some years ago a rare and beautiful 
book by an Englishman came out of 
Africa. I have often thought of the au- 
thor's dedication of the book to his mother 
far away in England: “To My Mother: 
The Fruit of our Separation.” 


The Mail Bag 


® Numerous letters have come on the 
question of which young men are the more 
Christian, those who refuse to be drafted 
or those who accept the draft. A Minne- 
sota minister states that it was unfortu- 
nate that the official General Assembly 
position was not stated. We have been un- 
able to find any pronouncement on the 
exact question, “Which is more Chris- 
tian?” We wrote that only God can judge. 
I do not believe that even the General 
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Assembly would want to speak for a young 
man’s conscience before God. Perhaps 
here we have the very heart of Protes- 
tantism. 

One letter advocates membership in 
the Student Federalists, “Then if war 
still comes, young men will seek to serve 
in a capacity of healing the wounds of 
war and refuse to kill. Even while sub- 
mitting to the immediate draft they will 
be working for Christ in whatever way 
they can to further World Government 
under law.” 

Letters with arguments against the draft 
itself have come from Nebraska, Texas, 
New York, and Minnesota. Letters com- 
mending the view that mortals cannot 
judge which young men are the more 
Christian have come from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and California. 


® From New England, “Why not sug- 
gest that Marian Osmond’s friend get a 
pair of clippers and exchange haircuts 
with a like-minded pal? I doubt if even 
a barber could do a good job with the 
comb and razor blade. . . . Would your 
readers like to exchange money-saving se- 
crets so as to be able to give aid to others 
abroad, or are Presbyterian Americans 
still slaves of prosperity?” 


Lincoln Asks, **“Why?”’ 
(Continued from page 8) 


face of little Willie seemed to him to 
come back with him, and the habitual 
gloom upon his own had assumed a deeper 
shade of sadness. 

Day followed day, and the shadow 
deepened, and some who understood its 
meaning went about as if they did not 
wish to make a noise in walking: 

“Ts there no hope?” was the question 
oft repeated, and this time it was asked 
by Senator Carmichael. 

“Not any, so the doctors say. Yes, the 
President is in his room over there. You 
may send your card in, Mr. Senator, if 
you wish. I’ve no doubt he will see you.” 

“See him? Send my card in at such a 
time? God help him! Seems to me he has 
had enough to carry without this. I won't 
add a feather.” And the kindly-hearted 
senator stalked out of the room almost as 
if he had been insulted. 

“So little Willie is dead! An awful 
blow to Lincoln! He was fonder of that 
boy than he was of anything else. I re- 
member away back in Springfield, I've 
seen him—well, I don’t want to say any 
more. It’s an awful blow to the old man. 
Good morning. I guess I'll go.” An old 
Illinois neighbor walked out with his head 
bowed, as if he had lost one of his own. 

“The President at work in his room to- 
day? Why! The coffin is still in the 
house!” So it was, and the general who 
raised the question crossed the hall, carry- 
ing with him the information that the 
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Army could not move and that the plan of 
the winter campaign was frustrated by 
the mud. 

The good lady who acted as nurse for 
the little sufferer relates that his father 
came in at times to watch him and that on 
one occasion he walked up and down the 
room, saying sadly, “This is the hardest 
trial of my life! Why is it? Why is it?” 

Just so he was accustomed to walk up 
and down in his great executive workroom. 
alone, at night, when bad news had come 
in from some great battle. It was late 
indeed when the sound of his slow, heavy, 
grief-laden footsteps ceased on the nights 
after Ball’s Bluff, Chancellorsville, and 
Fredericksburg, and in each case the 
agonized question upon his lips was, “Why 
is it? Why is it?” 

Dr. J. G. Holland recorded of Willie’s 
nurse that after the worst had come and 
the stroke had fallen, she told Mr. Lin- 
coln her own story of trial and how she 
was alone, having lost her husband and 
two children, and that notwithstanding 
these terrible losses, she was at peace. 

“How is that brought about?” Mr. Lin- 
coln asked. 

“Simply by trusting in God and feeling 
that he does all things well.” 

“Did you submit fully under the first 
loss?” 

Little she may have guessed that mem- 
ories of suffering were lurking behind the 
few words of that simple question, mem- 
ories of Ann Rutledge. She did not know 
what shattering of the very reason and 
clouding of the brain of the man before 
her had resulted from his inability to “sub- 
mit fully under the first loss.” That had 
been long ago, and she was thinking only 
of the present. She answered: 

“Not wholly, but as blow came upon 
blow, and all was taken, I could and did 
submit and was happy once more.” 

“IT am glad to hear you say that,” he 
responded. “Your experience will help me 
to bear my afflictions.” He had deter- 
mined to submit, now that blow upon blow 
had come. 


“I need their prayers” 


On the morning of the funeral of Willie 
he said of the prayers offered for him by 
the good people all over the land, “I am 
glad to hear that. I want them to pray 
for me. I need their prayers.” 

The funeral was a very solemn affair, 
but it could not be permitted to interfere 
overmuch with work. The burden was in- 
creased rather than laid aside. It was put 
by for a few hours on Thursday, February 
20, the day Willie died. There was a 
burst of emotion the following Thursday, 
and the next brought almost a breakdown 
with grief. Then came calmer counsels 
which prevailed. The voice of duty was 
heard as clearly as ever, and Thursday 
became like any other day in the grim 
routine of the toil which was wearing out 
the life of Mr. Lincoln. 











Jesus, 


Son of Man 


George S. Duncan 


Here is an acceptable mod- 
ern portrait of Jesus the Man 
as He seemed to His disciples. 
Dr. Duncan has surveyed the 
material of the New Testa- 
ment and gone behind all 
credal statements to present 
certain great aspects of the 
Man. His main thesis is that 
the terms used by Jesus and 
about Jesus cannot be under- 
stood from a technical anal- 
ysis of their origin, but only in 
the light of the tremendous 
spiritual vision and consecra- 
tion of Jesus Himself. The 
author, one of the foremost 
British scholars of the New 
Testament, writes with un- 
questionable mastery of his 
subject. Hisreligious insights 
make this book not only in- 
tellectually authoritative, but 
warmly inspiring. $3.50 
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our church will reach a new 
high in results for 1949.” 
—CHARLES J. TURCK 


Also urgently recommended by 


REVEREND JESSE H. BAIRD, D.D. 
G. WARD HUMPHREY 
PAUL MOSER 
REVEREND GEORGE SWEAZEY, Ph.D. 
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HERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO HELP YOUR CHURCH: 


We ship you these beautiful Bibles 
on 30 days CONSIGNMENT. No 
investment needed - WE TRUST 
YOU. Make money for church im- 
provements, mission work, Sunday 
School supplies. Here's a dignified 
way to earn money for those extra 
expenses and spread the Gospel 
at the some time. DON’T SEND 
US ONE PENNY! Write TODAY 
for complete details of our amaz- 
ing offer. 
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920-R Manchester St., Lexington 40, Ky. 
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SEX CONDUCT 


| Clarence Leuba 


| This frank and forthright book 
aims to help young people recon- 
cile their sexuval-affectional 
needs to society's standards and 
demands; to develop for them- 
selves a realistic code and attain- 
able standards of sex conduct. 


“A serious, thorough study of the 
problem at its roots —the forma- 

| tive years before marriage.” — 
Presbyterian Life 


At your bookstore, $2.50 
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THE SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 5) 


It occurs to me, however, that all Pres- 
byterians should know how quotas are set. 
. .. Should it not be made plain to all of 
us that the quota, even when accepted by 
the individual church, is by no means a 
pledge?’ Usually the pastor or session con- 
sider the quota assigned to them by the 
presbytery, and after discussing it, either 
adopt it as their own, or else notify pres- 
bytery that it is too high to be met. In 
many cases it is adopted with the’ word 
“proviso” written on the card. In every 
case it is simply the statement of the ses- 
sion that it will do its utmost to lead the 
people to give to the full extent of the 
quota. It is not a pledge, nor can the ses- 
sion ever make a pledge that is binding on 
the people... . —MEBANE RAMSAY 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Hagerman, New Mexico 


Sharing 


« I read with great interest the article in 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE last week (Nov. 27) 
telling about the destitute condition of our 
old ministers. I am one of the old men 
myself. However, I thank God that I have 
sufficient with my pension and small in- 
come besides to live comfortably in my 
own home. 

I want to share a little of what I have 
with one of the old men who does not have 
sufficient means to live comfortably. My 
sincere sympathy and my prayers go with 
my gift. Will you be kind enough to see 
that it reaches one who needs it. May he 
have a happy and blessed Christmas sea- 
son. Enclosed find a check for five dollars. 

(Name Withheld) 


This letter was sent to us from the 
Board of Pensions, Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., to which it was addressed. 

—THE Eprrors 


Lay Moderator 


« ...In the December 11 issue Lewis M. 
Stevens is presented as the Lay Moderator 
of the Presbytery of Philadelphia. That 
is a fine thing. This practice should be 
followed by more presbyteries, and much 
more often in Philadelphia. The account, 
however, does not tell us to which local 
church he belongs. . . . I feel certain he 
was selected because he had proved his 
leadership in a local church, in which he 
regularly worships, and in which he has 
for years received spiritual guidance. 
Where does he worship and who is his 
pastor? —C. Vin WHITE 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Lay Moderator Stevens is clerk of ses- 
sion of historic Second Church in Phila- 
delphia. His pastor is the Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander MacColl. —TueE EpItTors 
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LawyYER-MopERATOR: AN APPRAISAL OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. A. By 
Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., LL.D. Published by 
the National Council of Presbyterian Men 
(Westminster Press, Philadelphia) 1949. 
(192 pp., $2.00) 


HE AUTHOR WAS MoperaTor of the 

General Assembly of our Church from 
May, 1947, to May, 1948. In the year of 
his moderatorship he traveled 39,242 miles 
by rail, 31,028 miles by air, 7,436 miles 
by water and motor vehicle—a total of 
77,706 miles, in the service of the Church. 
Out of the background of knowledge 
which he gained, and out of his many 
years’ service as a loyal Presbyterian lay- 
man, Dr. LaRoe writes this book about 
the Presbyterian Church, a book studded 
with striking sayings and shrewd observa- 
tions and criticisms of the Church. 

Dr. LaRoe writes from the viewpoint 
of a layman, and his book might well be 
required reading for every candidate for 
any lay office of the Church. But his 
chapters on the ministry show a remark- 
able sympathy and understanding with 
the problems of the clerical vocation in 
these times. He often uses the phrase, 
“nervous concern for the cause of Christ,” 
and he himself is probably the best exam- 
ple in our Church of what he means by 
this. 

Dr. LaRoe is a booster, not a decrier. 
Nevertheless, he is far from uncritical. 
He has been put in possession of a great 
deal of information which convinces him 
that all is not at ease in Zion. He is well 
aware that many of our pastors are un- 
happy in their present situation. He knows 
that the organization and structure of our 
Church are not perfect. On the whole, 
however, Dr. LaRoe errs on the side of 
being too generous. He is perhaps too eas- 
ily enthused, and some of his enthusiasm 
is wasted on objects not altogether de- 
serving of his elaborate praise. 

Many challenging things are said in 
the book. The author’s grasp of church 
history is impressively keen. He is con- 
spicuously aware of the important align- 
ments, political, social, and economic, in 
the world, and of the Church’s relation 
to these alignments. He writes with full 
comprehension of the ideologies and the 
‘isms’ which are competing with the Chris- 
tian religion in the race to capture today’s 
world. He says, significantly: 

“Our Church is on the defensive and it 
should be, for it is largely a class church 
representing for the most part the middle 
class. 
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“Does our Church have the genius to 
make itself a vital part of the masses of 
men so that it will love them and speak 
for them and lead them toward God? If 
not, it is my opinion that the Church is 
doomed, for any institution that tries to 
keep itself on a class basis cannot with- 
stand the onward march of the masses of 
men.” 

Although Dr. LaRoe speaks about the 
great love of the laity for the Church, he 
does not hesitate to declare: “The average 
church member does not spend enough 
time thinking about God and about the 
Church.” He adds that the heart of the 
average layman is in the right place but 
that he has not learned the technique of 
being a good Christian. 

This point suggests that there is great 
room for a contribution to be made by our 
new National Council of Presbyterian 
Men in the building of a real understand- 
ing of what it means to be an efficient 
Christian layman. Dr. LaRoe states that 
many laymen are puzzled by the meaning 
of “complete surrender.” “They think that 
it means going into full-time missionary 
work or becoming a preacher, or some- 
thing of the kind,” he writes. “It means 
no such thing. God knows perfectly well 
that there must be farmers and fishermen 
and lawyers and doctors and teachers, and 
he does not expect those vocations to be 
given up. What he does want is to have 
all those vocations permeated with the 
spirit of Christ.” 


1 earlier chapters trace Dr. LaRoe’s 
own spiritual development. He tells of his 
boyhood, his family, and his grandparents, 
Rev. and Mrs. Thomas A. Sanson. He re- 
views his progress in law, showing that 
all his life he has been under the influ- 
ence of invaluable religious insights gained 
when he was young. He tells of his work 
in the Church as an elder and a church 
leader, and he gives a searching account 
of his inward reactions on his election as 
Moderator of the General Assembly. Of 
this episode he writes: 

“Prior to the Grand Rapids Assembly, 
I had a curious attitude toward my can- 
didacy for the moderatorship. I had an 
unexplainable feeling of certainty, per- 
haps a Presbyterian should call it a feel- 
ing of ‘predestination’ that I would be 
elected. But I was not at all sure that I 
wanted it, or that it would be best for the 
Church, or that I was qualified for it. I 
would have had a great feeling of relief 
if I had not been elected.” 

His portrait of the Church gives us an 
invaluable piece of documentary history, 
and his analysis of the boards and their 
work and the problem of church structure 
is suggestive and sincere. Dr. LaRoe has 
set a standard of devotion to the Church 
which may well awaken the admiration— 
and, let us hope, the emulation—of lay- 
men throughout our Church for many 
years to come. —PavuL MoseER 








Now Ready 


the COMPLETE 
and OFFICIAL 
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Amsterdam 
Assembly 
Series 


of permanent volumes relating to the 
first assembly of the World Council 
of Churches, Amsterdam, 1948: 


MAN’S DISORDER 
AND GOD’S DESIGN 


Vol. IL. The Universal Church in 
God’s Design $2.00 
Vol. Il. The Church’s Witness to 
God’s Design $2.00 
Vol. IIL. The Church and the Dis- 
order of Society $2.00 
Vol. IV. The Church and the In- 
ternational Disorder $2.00 
Also Available—The entire series in an 
omnibus volume of 850 pages $5.00 
at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
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Renew Your Subscription to 
Presbyterian Life Today 








DEAF? 


~Here’s Good News! 


Thousands are regaining the joy and hap- 
piness of hearing with a revolutionary 
new and amazingly economical hearing 
aid that’s ready to wear without indi- 
vidual “fitting.” Costs half or less than 
half the price of others. Operates at less 
cost (34 of a cent per hour battery cost) 
than any other single-unit hearing aid of 
equal power. It has the acceptance of the 
American Medical Association, Council 
on Physical Medicine. 

This new, lightweight, single-unit hear- 
ing aid is the product of the Zenitht Radio 
laboratories, world-famous for their 30 
years of research and leadership in radi- 
onicst exclusively. 

Anyone who wishes to try this amazing 
new hearing aid can do so for 10 days—at 
home, at work, anywhere—on a Hear Bet- 
ter or Pay Nothing (money-back) Offer.* 
If you want to delight family and friends 
who want you to hear and enjoy life with 
them, just drop a postcard to the Zenith 
Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Divi- 
sion, Dept. LG 29, 5801 Dickens Ave., 
Chicago 39, Illinois, for full, free infor- 
mation about their Hear Better or Pay 
Nothing Offer. Made by the makers of 
world-famous Zenith Radios. 


*Trial offer available on direct sales by Zenith 
Radio Corporation or its subsidiaries. t® 
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You, too, Can Experience 
HIS PRESENCE 


You can make this Lenten and 
Easter season a time of spiritual 
advance for yourself and for your 
loved ones. You can give Easter a 
meaning that will go with you 
throughout life. 


Alone, or within your family circle, 
give some time each day to Bible 
reading, prayer and meditation. 
THE UPPER ROOM, the world’s 
most widely used devotional guide, 
will help you. 


Get a copy of the March-April issue, 
which includes the whole Lenten 
season. Use it each day in company 
with thousands the world over. 
Make this Easter important! 


Published Bi-monthly. Individual 
subscriptions, two years to one 
address or two one-year subscrip- 
tions, $1.00. Ten or more copies 
of one issue to one address, 5 cents 
per copy. Distributed in 50,000 
churches. Order from 


THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 Grand Ave. Nashville 4, Tenn. 








tained Glass, 


WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail, 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, “‘Stained Glass.”’ 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 























A Mask for Fear 


By MARGARET FRAKES 


I TIME for the Church's annual special 
emphasis on brotherhood, the Protes- 
tant Film Commission plans to release its 
third feature-length motion picture, “Prej- 
udice.” Like its predecessors, “Beyond 
Our Own” and “My Name Is Han,” it 
will be given simultaneous premieres 
throughout the world and will then be 
available for showing in churches through 
the facilities of the Religious Film As- 
sociation. 

“Prejudice” deals with the less obvious 
manifestations of mistrust and _ intoler- 
ance. A young man, just hired as produc- 
tion manager in a factory, moves with his 
family into a pleasant neighborhood. He 
is pleased to discover that his assistant at 
the factory lives next door. The families 
become fast friends. When later he learns 
that his assistant is Jewish, he is a bit 
startled, but all agree that it makes ab- 
solutely no difference to people as en- 





Scene from Prejudice, new church film. 


lightened as they. An interview with their 
pastor convinces the Protestant couple 
that their attitude is also based on reli- 
gious truth. 

As time goes on, however, things don’t 
go so well at the factory. What is really 
wrong is that the production manager 
finds his job a little too big for him. What 
is worse, the assistant is always at hand 
to pull him through the rough spots. A 
chain of circumstances, trivial and un- 
founded in themselves, build up a fear on 
the manager's part that his assistant is 
after his job, and a slumbering response, 
“They're all like that in the-end,” takes 
possession. He becomes surly, suspicious, 
intolerant, and finally takes his grievances 
to his employer, who, to preserve har- 
mony, arranges to discharge the assistant. 
Still the manager is not at peace with 
himself. After another interview with his 


pastor he brings his religion to bear on 
the problem and comes to see his actions 
as the fear-ridden, unfair moves they are. 
With a new insight, he sets out to make 
amends. 

“Prejudice” makes its points effectively, 
It was filmed in Hollywood, making use 
of professional actors and technicians. 
Able direction helps the story to move, 
although of necessity much of the story 
has to be presented by dialogue. Com- 
mendable is its portrayal of the place of 
the church in a typical family’s life, much 
of the resolving of problems being due to 
the pastoral work of the minister, who 
is constructively presented. It shows how 
people “get that way,” and it does it 
without preaching. It is a worthy addition 
to the list of films to be highly recom- 
mended for a place in the church pro- 
gram. 

° ° . 

Following are brief comments on other 
films whose content fits in well with the 
theme of interracial and interfaith re- 
lations, and which are available for use in 
churches. Unless otherwise indicated, they 
are available from the Religious Film 
Association through Presbyterian book- 
stores. 

“Americans All”: 16 min. Sound. Ren- 
tal, $3.00. Intergroup relations. 

“Boundary lines”: ro min. Sound. Ren- 
tal, $3.00. Animated color film on hu- 
man rights. 

“The Brotherhood of Man”: 10 min. 
Sound. Rental, $3.00. Animated cartoon 
based on “Races of Mankind,” pamphlet 
by Ruth Benedict. Exposes false notions 
about racial differences and superiority. 
Done in humorous fashion. 

“For All People”: 20 min. Sound. Ren- 
tal, $6.00. Story of mission church in Los 
Angeles which ministers to people of 
many races and nations. 

“If a Boy Needs a Friend”: 15 min. 
Silent. Rental, $2.00. Clubs counteract 
racial persecution in school. 

“Man—One Family”: 17 min. Sound. 
Rental, $2.00. British-made film refuting 
the master-race theory. 

“Of These Our People”: 30 min. Sound. 
Rental, $6. A history of Jews in America. 

“Our Bill of Rights”: 20 min. Sound. 
Rental, $3.50. Historical. 

“Religion and the People”: 20 min. 
Sound. Rental, $2.50. British film show- 
ing social and educational activities of the 
three faiths in London. 

“Who is My Neighbor?”: 30 min. 
Sound. Rental, $8.00. Cathedral film based 
on parable of the Good Samaritan stress- 
ing Jesus’s attitude toward minorities. 

“The World We Want to Live in”: 17 
min. Sound. Free, with transportation 
costs to be paid. Prepared by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
in the cause of religious tolerance. Pre- 
sents the problem by showing forums on 
the subject; useful mainly as basis for 
discussion. 
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Filmstrips 

A set of three filmstrips showing a proj- 
ect in which fourth-grade pupils in a 
weekday religious education school learned 
about their Jewish neighbors: 

“Getting Acquainted with Jewish Neigh- 
bors”: Fifty 35 mm. frames. Includes 
script for narration. Rental, $1.50. De- 
signed mainly for teachers considering 
similar projects. 

“Symbols”: made up of selected slides 
from the above, with accompanying script 
prepared for youthful audience. 38 frames. 
20 min. Rental, $1.00. 

“Visits to Synagogues by Christian 
Children”: made up of slides from Getting 
Acquainted with Jewish Neighbors, with 
script edited for children. 40 frames. 20 
min. Rental, $1,00. (The three filmstrips 
may be ordered as a set, including scripts 
for narration, at $2.50 for a two-day pe- 
riod. ) 

“We Are All Brothers’: Adapted from 
the film, “Boundary Lines” (see above), a 
packet has been prepared including a film- 
strip of fifty-four 35 mm. frames run- 
ning 20 minutes, a script to match the 
frames, and a copy of the Public Affairs 
pamphlet, “The Races of Mankind,” by 
Ruth Benedict, on which both the film and 
filmstrip are based. For purchase at $2.00. 
Order, “We Are All Brothers,” Public 
Affairs Filmstrip Packet No. 1, Public 
Affairs committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

A series of five cartoon filmstrips, 
“Your United Nations,” is available for 
purchase at $15 from The Women’s Ac- 
tion Committee for Lasting Peace, 1 East 
57th St., New York 22, N.Y. Two of the 
filmstrips, “Design for World Living” and 
“Better World Neighbors,” would fit in 
with the brotherhood theme. Each strip 
in the series may, if desired, be purchased 
by itself at $3.00. Each consists of fifty 
35 mm. frames, and is accompanied by 
printed narration and discussion material. 





THE RIDDLE 


God . . . Strange, strange, isn’t it, the 
obsession, the constant overwhelming, 
haunting cloud with which that little word 
overcomes us? ... Millions of . .. men 
and women, who have utterly lost all 
definite belief in God as an overruling 
Providence, who are even nebulously at 
a loss what sort of meaning to attach to 
the word, if any, are yet constantly tor- 
mented by the presence of it, feel instinc- 
tively that there is something involved 
there that, if they could only get at it, 
touch it, would solve the riddle of this 
miserable world. Yet they live and die, 
leaving it unsolved, and they know well 
it will be so, and, for all that they cannot 
ever, ever leave it alone. 

—GAMALIEL BRADFORD 
~ From The Journal of Gamaliel Bradford, 18&83- 
1932. Copyright 1933 by Helen F. Bradford. Re- 


Printed by permission of Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 
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Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 
“IWhere Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane, Washington 
Distinctly Christian in its aim 
Devoted to the ideals of high scholarship 
Lowest possible cost to the student 
Frank F. Warren, President 
Spokane Washington 








CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus _ relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Women’s College 














CENTRE COLLEGE 
my OF KENTUCKY 
Founded 1819 
Presbyterian 
LIBERAL ARTS 
SCIENCES 
MUSIC 
FINE ARTS 
Colleges For Men and Women 


On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 


Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


A southern college for women, offering a liberal arts 
education with emphasis on cultural and scholas- 
tic achievement. This fully accredited Presbyterian 
college has a limited enrollment. 


Hunter B. Blakely, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 





Men’s Colleges 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


\ Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 

















H}ANOVER COLLEGE 


Hanover, Indiana 


Established 1827. A remarkable recent growth 
makes Ilanover a college you should not fail 
to investigate, Overlooks the Ohio River. A 
curriculum of liberal arts and sciences with 
preparation for business, teaching, coaching, 
professional and graduate study. 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 
Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the values 
of a liberal education that is Christian. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., Ph. D., President 








Preparatory School 











MACALESTER COLLEGE 
Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts, 
sciences, vocations, personnel services, 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5 Minnesota 





Century-Old 
BLAIR ==" 
College Preparation 


Small classes. Experienced masters. Cultivation 
of initiative and self-reliance. Wide choice of 
sports and student activities. Grades 7-12. 
Country location. 65 miles from New York City. 


BENJAMIN D. ROMAN, Headmaster 
Box 75 Blairstown, N. J. 














MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 

students, emphasizing high 

Founded 1819 holarship, low expenses, 

positive Christian training. 


Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 


School of Nursing 

















WAYNESBURG a ~sbyterian or ema r, 
iristian in influence. 
COLLEGE A coeducational liberal 
arts college. We celebrate one hundred years 
of service in 1949, Second semester begins 
February 7, 1949. 
PAUL R. STEWART. President 


aynesburg, Pa. 








PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Spring Class will enter March 19, 1949. 


Basic three-year course in professional 
nursing. Clinical experience in a 480-bed 
hospital. Affiliations with several colleges 
for B.S. degree. Accredited by the State 
of Illinois and the National League of 
Nursing Education. Also, registered with 
the Board of Regents, University of the 
State of New York. 
For catalog and admission forms write: 

HENRIETTA FROEHLKE, DIRECTOR 
Chicago 12 Illinois 
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Service for men: Every Tuesday at lunchtime businessmen worship at the First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh. 


Tuesday Noon Club 


7 IS GENERALLY BELIEVED that women 
outnumber their menfolk in church 
congregations. But in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, there is a weekly worship service 
with an average congregation of 600 men 
and no women. 

Every Tuesday at noon in downtown 
Pittsburgh these men leave their offices 
in the towers of commerce and converge 
on First Presbyterian Church for an hour 
and a half of friendship and worship. The 
Tuesday Noon Club, the name the men 
have selected for their gathering, was 
started in November, 1930, by three men 
who felt that their church's location 
among the skyscrapers of the Golden 
Triangle carried a special responsibility 
for keeping the Word of God before the 
business and professional men of Pitts- 
burgh. E. C. McCabe, an elder, was made 
secretary of the club, a post he still 
holds. The first service was held for a 
congregation of only twelve. Today, in 
its eighteenth year, the club has over 
2,000 members, and the weekly atten- 
dance seldom drops below 500. 

Until illness forced him to discontinue 
in June, 1948, Dr. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, minister of First Presbyterian 
Church, was the regular speaker at the 
noontime meetings. In close-packed, ten- 
minute sermons, Dr. Macartney brought 
the Christian religion to bear on the ten- 
sions and dilemmas faced during the busi- 
ness week by his listeners. In his con- 
gregation were men representing almost 
every commercial and professional activity 
of the city. Men from thirty-one religious 
denominations, Sunday worshipers in 580 


At 


churches in the metropolitan area, are 
regular Tuesday Nooners. On the club 
roll are men from fifty-four business en- 


terprises and professions. Executives, 
lawyers, doctors, engineers, chemists, 


jewelers, and members of many other oc- 
cupations leave their busy routines to keep 
their rendezvous at the church. 

A steady member, James S. Huey, 
founder and president of Huey’s Markets, 
said, “I enjoy the fellowship. It makes a 
pleasant break in the week. And there's 
one thing I’ve always admired about Dr. 
Macartney—he sticks to the Gospel.’ 

Continues to prosper 

Since it is generally agreed that Dr. 
Macartney’s sermons were a large factor 
in the growth of the club, many feared 
that his illness would cause a decline in 
However, under the super- 
vision of assistant ministers J. Clyde 
Henry and Stewart P. Robinson, who ar- 
range for guest speakers, the Tuesday 
Noon Club continues to prosper. In the 
last three months it had added 175 new 
members. 

The Tuesday Noon Club asks no dues, 
and no collection is taken at the service. 
Optional to members and visitors is the 
luncheon served in the basement of the 
church. Here the men can get first-class 
lunches at prices somewhat lower than 
those of the restaurants. About two-thirds 
of the men eat in the church cafeteria 
and relax there with their friends before 
or after the meeting in the sanctuary. 

The worship service begins with a 
hvmn-sing. Outside the church, passersby 


attendance. 


can hear the 600 male voices above the 
din of noonday traffic and often pause 
to listen to such club favorites as “Stand 
Up for Jesus” or “God of Our Fathers.” 
After the hymns, there is an anthem by 
the Tuesday Noon Club Chorus of sixteen 
members trained by Aneurin Bodycombe, 
musical director of KDKA and organist of 
the church. 

Then there is the sermon, tailored for 
men—Dr. Macartney preached a series 
based on highway signs, including such 
titles as “Travel at Your Own Risk,” 
“Soft Shoulders,” and “Detour.” Another 
anthem by the chorus and the benedic- 
tion close the service, and the men go 
back to their jobs. One of the charter 
members, George O. M. Johnston, presi- 
dent of McClure-Johnston Company, 
said, “You always get something and go 
away feeling better for it. Dr. Macartney’s 
not an orator; he talks to you.” 

Carried from Pittsburgh by former as- 
sistant pastors of First Presbyterian 
Church, the noonday club for business 
and professional men has become a fea- 
ture of churches in Homestead, Union- 
town, and Harrisburg, all in Pennsylvania, 
and in Boston, Massachusetts. 

The president of Blaw-Knox Company, 
W. P. Witherow, who says he has at- 
tended the Tuesday Noon Club “many, 
many years,” summarized the value of 
the organization: “This is something that 
is quite important during a busy week 
—getting a change in spiritual viewpoint. 
In having it, Pittsburgh is different from 
most cities where you don’t get such an 
opportunity during the week.” 
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John Sutherland Bonnell (right) speaks on National Vespers, a Sunday feature. 


Presbyterians in Radio 


By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


a TERIANS, like other Protestants, 
are using radio to a greater extent than 
ever before. Many ministers broadcast 
their Sunday morning services on a local 
station, or work through their local coun- 
cil of churches in promoting religious 
radio. Several Presbyterian seminaries in- 
clude radio work in their preparation of 
young men for the ministry, and some 
of the church-related colleges have radio 
courses in the curriculum. 

Two Presbyterian ministers, Dr. John 
Sutherland Bonnell and Dr. Arthur H. 
Limouze, broadcast weekly to coast-to- 
coast audiences. Dr. Bonnell, pastor of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New York, conducts the “National Ves- 
pers” program each Sunday from 1:30 to 
2:00 P.M. (EST) on the ABC network. 
Dr. Limouze, secretary of promotion of 
the General Council, is heard on ABC’s 
“Gems for Thought” each Friday at 8:45 
A.M. and 11:30 P.M. (EST). 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion reports that, of the 2,578 radio sta- 
tions in operation, fourteen are owned by 
religious institutions. Two are Presbyter- 
ian-owned and operated—Station KTW of 
Seattle, Washington, which first broadcast 
in 1920 (P.L., Jan. 8) and Station KPPC 
in Pasadena, California, which went on 
the air in 1924, established by the Pasa- 
dena Presbyterian Church. Although the 
Pasadena Church with its membership of 
almost four thousand has a large Sunday 
attendance, the leaders are convinced that 
a much larger audience listens to the 
broadcasts. 

In succeeding issues this column will 
carry further information about the Pasa- 
dena radio station. It will also carry stor- 
ies of ministers and churches that are 
working in religious radio—stories from 
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South Dakota, Ohio, Utah, Minnesota, 
and other areas. Descriptions of the best 
religious radio transcriptions will be in- 
cluded, with information about where they 
may be secured. 

A special committee on religious radio 
has been set up by the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., to study the extent to 
which radio is being used by Presbyteri- 
ans. The Reverend Walton W. Rankin, a 
member of the committee and manager 
of the publicity department of the Pres- 
byterian Church, will include a question- 
naire in an issue of Monday Morning 
early this year, asking pastors to report 
their radio activities. Another member of 
the committee, Professor William C. Craig 
of the College of Wooster, is surveying 
the forty-four church-related colleges to 
determine the number of radio courses 
which they offer and the extent to which 
they use radio in the curriculum. The 
Reverend Henry B. Adams, a third com- 
mittee member and head of the radio de- 
partment of San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, is making a similar study in 
the nine Presbyterian seminaries through- 
out the country (see page 19). 

The Presbyterian Church cooperates in 
the newly-formed Protestant Radio Com- 
mission, which combines the radio activi- 
ties formerly carried on by the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Joint Religious 
Radio Committee, the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, and five other 
agencies. The Commission, which repre- 
sents fifteen denominations, began its 
work the first of the year. Dr. J. Quinter 
Miller is its acting executive vice-presi- 
dent, and the other officers include the 
Reverend Everett Parker, director of pro- 
grams and production; Wesley Goodman, 
director of special programs, and the 
Reverend Charles Rodriguez, a specialist 
in religious television. 














BLANKETSS 
SHEETS... 


Take orders for Pepperell Blankets and 
Sheets. Individuals and organizations 
can earn real money in their full or spare 
time. Record Book, Membership Cards 


and Color Swatches mailed FREE. 

Write TODAY, giving Name, Address, 

Organization, Number of Members. 
Individuals please give references. 


Howard B. 


P. O. BOX 978, READING, PENNA. 
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Bigest caf ROBES 


Remy ant selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-20 (choir robes); J-20 
(junior choir); P-20 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117 M.Wacker «1000 N. Market 366 Filth Ave. 









PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 








Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- 
tacts. . . saves time and mo very easy 
to use GEM STENCIL  DUPLICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization 
Cc er complete with all supplies, instructions 
and -g- 4 Book of Ideas. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM FIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send only 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked. 
The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 


BOND ns CO. * DEPT. 157 * 


3 Enright, St. Lovis 5, Me. 
SEND NO MONEY © FREE TRIAL OFFER 











JANES -A-BOSL 
DESIGNER: AND- CRAFTSMAN 
ChRURCR+WIRDOWS 
110: NORTH -2ND. ST. PATERSON '2°N. J, 


lame: an Waste 


MAKE $35-$45 A WEEK 
You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by phy- 
sicians. Thousands of graduates. 50th 
yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 
hospital. Another saved $400 while 
learning. Equipment included. Men, 
women 18 to 60. High school not 
required. Easy tuition payments. Trial plan. Write today 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 202, 41 East Pearson Street, Chicago #1, I. 

Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
IRD ecunminmentidiona 
CO nee: — — 
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STAINED GLASS 
EFFECTS 


At Low Costs 


Through the use 
of ‘‘Window- 
phanie’’ plain 
glass windows 
can be trans- 
formed into rich, 
colorful designs. 
Easily applied. 


Ask for Free Sample 


P. L. MALZ 
65 Fifth Avenue New York City 








NEW EASY WAY TO 
RAISE THE MONEY YOU NEED 


The newly patented EXTEND-A- 
PROP, the adjustable clothes 
line prop of standard height, tele- 
scoping to 4 feet. A_ practical 
household necessity. Thousands 
in use. Now being sold by many 
church and other organizations, 
at large profit. 


Sample sent postpaid for $1.00. 
Full details of plan on request. 


ware—EX TEND-A-PROP (r) 


G. H. JASPERSEN 
5006 N. 10 St., Phila. 41, Pa. 
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Brahms’ German Requiem, by the 
RCA Victor Chorale and Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Robert Shaw, with soloists 
Eleanor Steber and James Pease (RCA 
Victor set DM-1236, nine 12” records, 
$12.25). This is the first American record- 
ing of the famous Brahms ecclesiastical 


masterpiece. Its release climaxes more 
than three years of discussion and prep- 
aration, dating back to a performance of 
the “Requiem” by Mr. Shaw at the New 
York City Center during the 1946 season. 
Reproduction: excellent. 

Seasonal Hymns, Carols, and Cho- 
rales, sung by the St. Luke’s Choristers, 
with orchestra or organ accompaniment, 
conducted by William Ripley Dorr (Capi- 
tol set BD-45, four 10” records, $3.31). 
This male choir sings the familiar hymns 
of Advent, Christmas, Lent, Palm Sun- 
day, Easter, and Thanksgiving. Included 
also is the Communion hymn, “Break 
Thou the Bread of Life.’ The choir sings 
regularly at St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 
Long Beach, California. 

Songs of Palestine, sung by Hilde 
and Joseph Lengel, with chamber orchestra 
(Stinson set 616, three 10” records, 
$3.94). This album is a favorite with 
children, especially the very lovely 
“Children’s Song” and the “Ruth and 
Boaz” selection. The reproduction is not 
as clear as one would like to have it. 

Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor, played by Jeanne Demessieux at 
the organ of St. Mark’s Church in London 
(English Decca K-1635, one 12” record, 
$2.10). Although there have been several 
previous releases of this composition, this 
is the only recording of it by a woman 
organist. As is the case with all Decca 
records made in England, the full fre- 
quency range recording process gives a 
tonal quality that is unexcelled. 

The Song of Songs, read by Orson 
Welles (Decca DU-10, one 12” record, 
$2.10). The noted film actor reads a frag- 
mentary portion of the Song of Solomon 
from the Bible. This unbreakable record 
is packed in an illustrated envelope. 

Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus and 
Granier’s Hosanna, played by Herb 
Kern at the Hammond organ, Lloyd 
Sloop at the Novachord, and William 
Arey at the chimes (Tempo 998, one 10” 
record, $1.05). Usually sung as anthems 


by a large choir, these selections in in- 
strumental renditions may be something 
of an initial shock. Reproduction is ex- 
cellent. 

The Lord’s Prayer and Bless This 
House, sung by Gracie Fields, soprano, 
with Phil Green and his orchestra (Lon- 
don B-115, one 10” record, 80c) beauti- 
fully and reverently rendered. 

—Tuomas F. Hupson 





February 6—12: International Council 
of Religious Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

Nearly 150 speakers and discussion and 
worship leaders will participate in this 
twenty-seventh annual meeting. Twelve 
hundred representatives of local church 
councils and of some forty denominations 
are expected to attend. Young people’s 
work, missionary education, vacation 
schools, weekday religion classes, research, 
and adult work are among the concerns 
of the seventeen associated sections of the 
Council which will meet separately for 
program planning. 


February 9-10: Department of Min- 
isterial Relations, Chicago. 

This new department of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., charged with main- 
taining a central information bureau on 
pastors and local churches, will hold its 
first annual meeting. The department was 
created by the 1948 General Assembly. 


February 9-10: Meeting of Synod and 
Presbyterian Executives, Chicago. 

Area executives will meet to plan the 
fall promotional program for the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. 


February 11-13: National Council of 
Presbyterian Men, Chicago. 

Some 1,000 laymen from every synod 
and presbytery of the Church will meet 
to discuss the role of local chapters of 
the one-year-old Council in the life of 
the individual churches. 


February 13: Race Relations Sunday. 

“Brotherhood—Basis for Peace” is the 
theme for this year’s observance, directed 
by the Federal Council of Churches. The 
Division of Social Education and Action 
has asked Presbyterian churches to plan 
for a church-wide brotherhood emphasis 
in February. 
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Photographs not otherwise credited. 
From left to right and top to bottom: 
Pace 2: Larry Williams 

Pace 6: Culver Service 

Pace 8: Bettman Archive 

Pace 10: Acme 

Pace 11: Photos by Cheezy 
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Black Whiskers Keeps His Word 


By DICK SMITH 


HE FRONT PAWS of Flat Tail the 

Muskrat were all swollen up. He had 
been stung by a hornet and his paws were 
so badly swollen that he couldn’t catch 
anything to eat. Black Whiskers the Mink 
heard about Flat Tail’s accident and 
stopped in to say that he would be glad 
to bring him fish until he was well again. 
Flat Tail was pleased because he knew 
that Black Whiskers was a fellow who al- 
ways kept his word. 

So the next day Black Whiskers the 
Mink went fishing for his friend Flat Tail 
the Muskrat. It was a very cold day in 
the Smoke Hole and even the Potomac 
River had a thin coating of ice. Black 
Whiskers had to break the ice with his 
paws. Slap! Crash! Splash! 

“Ouch,” said Black Whiskers, “that ice 
is hard! And that water—Br-r-r-r! But 
I promised Flat Tail a fish dinner so here 
goes'—Well, oysters and crawdads, what 
is this? A sucker so soon?” 

And sure enough! There just beneath 
the surface of the swift, dark stream was 
a big, yellow sucker swimming slowly 
about. In circles he was swimming and 
didn’t seem to be in any particular hurry 
to get away. Aha! But did Black Whiskers 
the Mink know why? 

“What’s the matter with that foolish 
fish,” thought the Mink Bov. “He must 
see me! Well, he’s had his chance! Here 
goes for Flat Tail the Muskrat!” 

Splash!—Snap! “Ouch! Oh! Oh! Ouch!” 
Black Whiskers had the fat sucker all 
right, but a big steel trap had Black Whisk- 
ers—right by the tip of one of his toes! 

“Ouch!” That trap hurt, terribly. 

Black Whiskers let the fish drop in 
an instant. He saw now that it was tied 
to the trap as bait. Flip-ta-flop, flip-ta-flop 


went the sucker. Then splash! And back 
into the cold river. 

The Mink boy looked at his toe more 
carefully. It was caught by the very tip. 

“Tf 1 pull it out, it will hurt something 
awful for a little bit. But if I don't get 
out some trapper will find me here and 
that will be the end of me. I'll be a nice 
fur skin on some cabin door if I don't 
get free.” Black Whiskers gritted his teeth 
and pulled. Whew! He made it, but it 
surely hurt! “Boy!” he exclaimed. “Now 
to make tracks for home and take it easy 
for a while. I can’t catch fish. Flat Tail the 
Muskrat will have to look out for him- 
self!” 

What was that he said? Flat Tail the 
Muskrat look after himself? But how 
could he? With two front paws as big as 
corn cobs he couldn’t catch an angleworm 
to say nothing of fish! And without fish 
Flat Tail would never, never get well. 

“Flat Tail is counting on me,” Black 
Whiskers said right out loud. “He knows 
I keep my word. My paw hurts but fish- 
bones and polly wogs, I won't let my 
buddy down now! Here goes for a fish!” 


D OWN THE RIVER a few hops and a 
jump Black Whiskers decided to try 
his luck again. He was just about to have 
another look in the stream when a voice 
called out, “Hi, there! You're just the 
fellow we need!” It was Big Noise the 
Crow. 

“I’m just the fellow you need?” said 
the Mink Boy. “For what?” 

“For the new game we’re playing. It’s 
called Rob the Snowman. We take the 
eves, nose, and teeth out of all the snow- 
men we can find. The one who gets the 
most wins a turnip big as a pumpkin. It’s 


a heap of fun. We work in teams of two 
and that’s where you fit in!” 

“I'd like to play but I promised Flat 
Tail the Muskrat I’d catch him a fish 
and—” 

“Hey,” interrupted Big Noise. ‘“What- 
cha limping for? Accident or something?” 

“Caught my toe in a trap a bit ago. 
It feels much better now. I’m O.K.!” 

“You're going fishing after all that— 
just to keep your word! Nonsense! You 
had better take some time off. Fish to- 
morrow—play with us today, Black 
Whiskers!” 

“Sorry,” said the Mink boy. “I made a 
promise, and I aim to keep it!” 


Asp BOYS AND GIRLS, he did. Black 
Whiskers caught the fish, a large, red, 
horse sucker. He carried it to Flat Tail’s 
house and dropped it at his feet. 

“Think I had forgotten you, Fellow? 
I'll bet you are starved!” said the mink. 

“Well, I’m heaps hungry,” admitted the 
little Muskrat. “But I’m very grateful 
all the same. It was cold out, and there 
must have been ice on the river and— 
hi, there, what’s wrong with your paw, 
Black Whiskers?” 

“Nothing much! Wasn’t looking what 
I was doing—Steel trap.” 

“Steel trap!” said Flat Tail. “And a 
part of your toe is gone. Did this happen 
all on account of me?” 

“It’s really nothing at all, Flat Tail,” 
declared the Mink. 

“But it is! It is! You kept on fishing 
after all that just for me? Just to keep a 
promise, Black Whiskers?” 

“Well, Jesus always kept his promises 
didn’t he? I just figured that I should do 
the same!” 
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OFFERS TO SEND YOU 


ANY TWO 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


which are worthwhile, interesting, and en- 
tertaining without being objectionable in 
any way! Read, below, how the Family 
Reading Club operates; then mail the cou- 
pon at the left to join the Club and get 
your TWO FREE books! 


OF THESE 
FINE BOOKS 


FAMILY READING 
CLUB GUARANTEE 


Should any selection meet 
with your disapproval, you 
may return it for full 
credit within 30 days aft- 
er you have received it. 








Yes, you are invited to accept any two of 
the splendid new books shown below as 
your Membership Gift Book and first free 
Bonus Book when you join our book club! 
The Family Reading Club was founded 
to find books for the whole family—books 
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PILGRIM’S INN 
By Elizabeth Goudge 


The millions who 
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enchanted by 
cinating story of a peace- 
ful old inn whose magic 
changed the lives of all 
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By Sara Ware Bassett 
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gave up the whole world 
when he 
true glory can be found 
service of 


God! Publisher’s edition, 


wanted on 
was a 
what he found was young 
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mysteries! 
about it 
all the family will enjoy. 
Publisher's edition, $2.50. 
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MAIL COUPON NOW! 


TWO BOOKS FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
FAMILY READING CLUB, DEPT. 2PL 


MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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STORIES OF THE 
GREAT OPERAS 


By Milton Cross 
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Robertson 
vacation 


The wonderful new book 
that is exciting music- 
lovers from coast to 
coast! Contains every 
aria, all the action, the 
complete stories of seven- 
ty-two of the world’s 
most famous operas. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $3.75. 
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PEACE OF MIND 


By Joshua Loth 
Liebman 


Many readers consider 
this masterwork their fin- 
est source of inspiration, 
understanding, happiness 
and peace of mind during 
these troubled times. 
Nearly a million copies 
have already been sold. 
Publisher's edition, $2.50. 


NEW COLLECE 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


word guide in 
145,000 en- 
pages, 
in size. A 
for the home li- 
Publisher’s edi- 
$5.50, 


Over 
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BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT ENORMOUS SAVINGS! 


| gees MONTH publishers are invited to 
submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club Our Board 
of Editors then selects the book it can rec- 


standards. 


ommend most enthusiastically to members. 
These are the books which every member of 
your family can read—books to be read with 
pleasure, remembered and discussed with de- 
light, and retained in your home library with 
pride. 

There is no charge for membership in the 
Family Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
books themselves. You pay only $1.89 each 
(plus postage and handling charge) for the 
books you purchase after reading the book re- 
view which will come to your home each 
month. It is mof necessary to purchase a book 
every month—only four each year to retain 
your membership! All selections are new, com- 
plete, well-printed and well-bound and will 
be delivered right to your door by the postman 


—tready to read, with no bother on your part! 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


Free “Bonus” Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club selec- 
you take. These books will meet the 
high Club standards of excellence, interest, 
superior writing and wholesome subject matter 
—and you can build up a fine home library 
this way at no extra expense. The purchase 
of books from the Club for only $1.89 each 
—instead of the publishers’ regular retail prices 
of $2.50 to $3.50—saves you 25% to 35% 
of your book money. And when the value of 
the Bonus Books you get free is figured. in, 
you will actually save as much as 50%! 


tions 


Join Now—Send No Money 
If you believe in a book club which will 


appeal to the finer instincts of every member 
of your family, let us introduce you to the 
Family Reading Club by sending you your 
choice of two of the books described above. 
Just mail the coupon. However, as we must 
limit our membership to the number of books 
contracted for, we urge you to mail the cou- 
pon now! 


MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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